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Publishers’ Remainders 


The Digressions of V. 


By Elihu Vedder. Written for his own fun and that of his friends. Being a por- 
trait of himself from youth to age. With many illustrations by the author. Large 
4to. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910, at $6.00 net. Our special price, $3.00. 


Portraits of Dante 


From Giotto to Raffael. A critical study, with a concise iconography, by Richard 
Thayer Holbrook. Illustrated after the original portraits. Large 8vo, Published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911, at $6.50 net. Our special price, $3.50. 


The Engravings of William Blake 


By Archibald G. B. Russell. With 32 illustrations. 4to, Published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1912, at $7.50 nct. Our special price, $3.75. 


Plain-Towns of Italy 


By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. With 48 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911, at $4.00 net. Our special price, $2.00 


Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Compiled by George Willis Cooke. With portrait. Edition limited to 530 numbered 
copies. Large 8vo. Published by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908, at $5.00 net. 

Our special price, $2.50 
Uniform with this, Bibliographies of Holmes, Lowell, and Thoreau. 


Send for our June Catalog of Publishers’ Remainders 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD | MASSACHUSETTS 
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sicAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Breitkopf & Hartel’s Complete Editions 
of the 
Works of the Masters of Classical Music 


Bach, Joh. Seb., Complete Works, 59 Volumes 


Beethoven, L. van, 39 
Berlioz, Hector, 

Buxtehude, D., 

Chopin, Fr., 

Cornelius, Peter, 

Fischer, J. K. F., 

Frederic the Great, 

Gluck, Chr., W 


Lasso, Orlando di, 
Liszt, Fr., 


“ “ 


Mendelssohn, Fel., 
Mozart, A. W., 
Obrecht, J., 
Palestrina, G. P. da, 


Schein, J. H., 

Schumann, Rob., 

Schiitz, H., 

Strauss, Joh., 

Strauss, Jos., 

Sweelinck, J. P., 

Vittoria, T. L. da, 

Wagner, Richard, as follows: 


Series 1 Eleven operas, full orchestra scores. 
“ 2 Early operas,—Hochzeit-Feen-Liebesverbot,—3 vols., full 
orchestra scores. 
“ 3 Various works—-6 volumes. 
Eleven operas, complete, vocal scores, English text by E. Newman, 
arr. by O. Singer. 
Eleven operas, complete, piano solo scores, with additional text by E. 
ewman, arr. by O. Singer. 


—SPECIAL PRICES TO LIBRARIES— 


Please write for information and catalogues of works 
interested in! 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 22-24 W. 38th St., N. Y 
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Books for Children 


300 VOLUMES 


Interestingly written Attractively illustrated 
Suitable for children of all ages from five to fourteen 
Devoted to 

Fairy Tales and Stories 
Famous Stories and Literature 


‘Dramatic Stories 
Geography, Commerce and Industry 
History and Biography 

Nature Stories 
Patriotism and Ethics 


NEWEST VOLUMES 


Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy lohnson) .............. 

taker’s The Children’s Books of Poetry. Three Books. Each.  $.40 

Purcell’s Stories of Old Kentucky 66 
Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin Hood ................00205: 56 
Stanley's Folk Tales 2... 

Varney’s Story Plays, Old and New. Three Books. Each ...... .32 
Webster & Coe’s Tales and Verse from Sir Walter Scott ....... .60 


New Catalogue to be Ready in October 


Send us your name and we will forward this Catalogue when ready— 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square, New York 
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Vor. 40. No. 9. SepremBer, 1915 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS ADVERTISING RATES 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- Full page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, $4. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
$2.00 per annum. Price to Europe and other countries insertions, Classified advertising, ten cents per 
in the postal anion, 16s. per annum; single copies, line. Name and address in either directory, $1 per 
1s, 6d. line per year. 


Published by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St,, NewYork. R.R. Bowker, President and Treasurer. Fremont Rider, Secretary 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1915, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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A few LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD juveniles 
that have been approved by the A. L. A. 


FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER in the U. S. Service Series imparts accurate in- 
formation with a style as readable as fiction. These books have proven wonder- 
workers wherever vocational work has been adopted. $1.50 per vol. 


The Boy with the U. S. Survey 381 pp. 37 illus. 
The Boy with the U. S. Foresters —' "lbs 
The Boy with the U. S. Census 354 “ — 
The Boy with the U. S. Fisheries = 
The Boy with the U. S. Indians 410 “ = * 
The Boy with the U. S. Explorers sy 33 «Cl* 


319 
(The Boy with the U. S. Life Savers will be ready Sept. 1.) 


MARGARET WILLIAMSON has solved the problem of accurate travel books for chil- 
dren. Plenty of adventure and bright conversation. Net, $1.25 per vol. 


John and Betty’s English History Visit 291 pp. 24 illus.—index 
John atid Betty’s Scotch History Visit 306 “ 24 “ —index 
John and Betty’s Irish History Visit 284 “ 24 “ —index 


EDNA A. BROWN’S four excellent books for boys and girls have never received a 
single adverse comment from librarian, parent or press. 


Four Gordons 376 pp. 6 illus. $1.50 
Uncle David’s Boys * Net, $1.00 
When Max Came 6 “ $1.20 
Arnold’s Little Brother 346 “ _ “ $1.20 


A. NEELY HALL’S books are the most up-to-date books of their kind. They are in- 
expensive books for a boy to work from. 

Handicraft for Handy Boys 437 PP. 600 illus.—index Net, $2.00 

The Handy Boy 396 “ 6oo “ —index Net, $1.60 
DR. PAUL WITHINGTON, Harvard, assisted by thirty college stars, champions, and 
trainers, tells everything a boy wants to know about athletics, and incidentally imparts 
much sound advice on right living. 

The Book of Athletics 512 pp. 77 illus. Net, $1.50 
ALFRED P. MORGAN’S splendid book of practical plans for electrical toys and ap- 
paratus, with an explanation of the principles of every-day electricity. The best electrical 
book. 

The Boy Electrician 387 pp. 337 illus. Net, $2.00 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS BOOKS are written with the familiarity and have 
all the local color that only natives can give them. Net, $.75 per vol. 


When I was a Boy in China Yan Phou Lee 111 pp. 16 illus. 

When I was a Boy in Greece George Demetrios 168 “ 7 “ 

When I was a Boy in Palestine Mousa Kaleel 
“ 


When I was a Boy in Belgium Robert Jonckheere 153 “ 13 
MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD’S most enduring work. 
Rocky Fork 322 pp. 6 illus. $1.25 
KATE E. CARPENTER’S excellent life of the great Prussian. 

The Story of Frederick the Great 275 pp. 11 illus. and map. $1.00 
ALBERTUS T. DUDLEY has written many admirable books for boys but none is better 
than this superb story of school athletics and character formation. 

At the Home Plate 316 pp. 6 illus. $1.25 
NINA RHOADES is one of the few really dependable writers for children. She has 
never written a poor story, and this book is one of her best. 
Maisie’s Merry Christmas git pp. 6 illus. $1.00 
Our 112 page illustrated and descriptive catalogue, containing more than 1600 titles, 
will be sent on application. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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Carroll WwW. Rankin’s New Story for Girls 


THE CINDER POND 


DANDELION COTTAGE ....,. +++ + /6thprinting 
THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE ...... 7th printing 
THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE... .. /7thprinting 
THE CASTAWAYS OF PETE'S PATCH .. 6th printing 


Mrs. Rankin has the rare talent of writing just the sort 
of books girls like—look at the worn copies of her earlier 
books in your library and you'll have proof of this. With 
cover and illustrations by Ada C. Williamson. $1.25 net. 


Alfred Bishop Mason’s 
New Story of the Young United States 


TOM STRONG, JUNIOR acapactit, to 


TOM STRONG, BOY CAPTAIN ....... + « 2ndprinting 


Absorbing stories, and yet most young readers will learn more history, and that trust- 
wovthy, from these than from their regular school work. Profusely illustrated from 
dawings, etc. $1.25 net. 


Charles P. Burton’s New Book for Boys 


CAMP BGRBS HILL By the Author of 


THE BOYS OF BOBS HILL 10th printing 
THE BOBS CAVE BOYS 4th printing 


P Sth printing 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF BOBS HILL -} to 


“The Boys of Bobs Hill” is adopted for the Indiana Pupils Reading Circle. All the 
series are on the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle list. The new book is the best so far. With 
cover and illustrations by Gordon Grant. $1.25 net. 


Ready Shortly 
FRANCES JENKINS CLCOTT’S MORE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Illustrated by Willy Pogany. $1.50 net 
CLARENCE HAWKES’S THE KING OF THE FLYING SLEDGE 


A reindeer story by the author of “Shaggycoat.” Illustrated. $1.25 net 


E. BOYD SMITH’S 2'cTvrEaN> IN THE LAND OF MAKEBELIEVE 
Uniform with his “The Farm Book,” ete. $1.50 net. 
BURTON E. STEVENSON’S THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Illustrated in color and black and white by Willy Pogany. 500 pages, large 12mo. 
$2.00 net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 34 West 334 Street 
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Oxford University Press Publications 


NEW VOLUMES 


Standard Oxford Editions 
of Poetry and Prose 


12mo, cloth, per volume.........net 50¢. 


Arabian Nights, The 

Bryant, W. C. Poems 

Craik, D. M. John Halifax, Gentleman 

Emerson, R. W. Poems 

Hawthorne, N. Wonderbook and Tan- 
glewood Tales 

Hemans, F. D. ~ Poems 

Kingsley, C. Hypatia 

Procter, A. A. Legends and Lyrics 

Reade, C. The Cloister and the Hearth 

Walton and Cotton. The Compleat 
Angler 


Send for complete list. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


A Superb Edition of the World’s Best Books 
in pocket size. 

Over 1,§00,000 copies have been sold. Size 

6x4 Ins. 
201 TITLES NOW READY 

Thin paper edition in Cloth and Red Vene- 
tian Morocco. 

Cloth, 30c. net. Leather, 50c. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

Conquest of Mexico. 2 vols. Prescott (Nos. 
197 and 108) 

Six Elizabethan Plays. Ed. by Wheeler (No. 
199) 

Dreamthorp. Smith (No. 200) 

Speeches on British Foreign Policy. (No. 201) 

Send for complete list. 


New Illustrated Edition of 
THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE 


Complete, in one volume. Edited, with a 
Glossary, by W. J. Cratc, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Large Type Edition 

With 16 colored illustrations, 75c. net 
With 16 colored and 34 black and white illus- 
trations. $1.35 net. 


Other editions from soc. to $7.50. 


Oxford University Press American Branch, * Wio.oun 


LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


VERYBODY is 
UME SAN IN JAPAN thinking about 
an. the war in Europe. 
This is the time to 
have the children 
read such books as 
“Fritz in Germany,” 
& “Boris in Russia.” 
“Colette in France” 
The normal life of 
the countries is 
depicted in these 
books, not the abnormal, war-harried con- 
dition made too familiar by the newspapers. 
These books, and ten others, are in the 
series “Little People Everywhere.” (Each 
volume, school edition, 45 cents postpaid.) 
They are supplementary readers—good 
stories, with the human touch; children like 
them ; the information is acquired painlessly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street i Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


During the past year our list of Classics for 
Children has received many notable additions. 
These volumes are strongly and attractively 
bound; they are long-proven favorites of 
young folks; and in this particular edition 
have been beautifully illustrated by such well- 
known artists as Charles Copeland, Oliver 
Herford, Otho Cushing, Charles Livingston 
Buil, and Edna F. Hart. 

The most economical and satisfactcry juve- 
nile reading for libraries is often to be found 
in the catalogues of supplementary readers for 
schools. These books are of necessity more 
durable and less expensive than most of the 
general editions. 

It will repay you to look over the descriptive 
list of several hundred titles in our catalogue 
of “Supplementary Reading for Common 
Schools,” which will be sent postpaid on re- 
quest. Many new volumes of children’s books 
are in preparation. 


Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Of Special Value to Librarians 


| 
The LITTLE SCHOOLMATES Series 
Edited by FLORENCE CONVERSE 
Each volume is a story of the child life of some 
one country whose people have brought their ideals 
——— to the building of America Quaint legends and 
stories combine to interest the child mind 


Decorated covers, frontispieces in colors and other 
illustrations. 


Per volume, $1.25 net 


(Postage extra.) 


In Sunny Spain 
By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


A beautiful story which will give its readers 
greater sympathy for a people not generally under- 
stood—a people really tine and sweet natured but 
warped and undeveloped frequently by lack of edu- 
eation and bigotry 


The Laird of Glentyre 
By EMMA M. GREEN 


The Laird of Glentyre, an invalid boy, tells Scot- 
land’s wonderful story in legend and story form. 
With his little listeners he explores the ancient 
castles and acts out the different historical events, 
some of them on almost the exact spots where they 
happened many years ago. 


Genevieve 
By LAURA SPENCER PORTER 


Shows the school days of two little French chil 
dren—Genevieve and Jean, their pleasures and their 
games hey learn of the heroic past of their coun- 


INDISPENSABLE T0 BOOK BUYERS try until their lives become instinct with true 


patriotism, 


Under Greek Skies 


By JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 
Note: Owing to the very con- Three short stories, each dealing with a different 


phase of Greek child-life: ‘‘Mattina,” the story of a 
little orphan girl; “The Finding of the Cave,” a story 


siderable increase in the cost of | that Boy Scouts will like; “Alexander, the Son of 
| Philip,”” the story of a generous-hearted boy, a phi 
manufacturing in the past ten years, | losopher and a dog. 

and the special machinery and labor | Elsbeth 

now required in the binding of so 
large a book, we have been obliged 
to increase the price from $2.00 to 
$2.50. 


By MARGARETHE MULLER 


The thoroughness of German education, the love 
of the Germans for music and the undoubted effi- 
ciency of their government are all dwelt upon in 
“Elsbeth,” a pleasant little story, useful in calling 
attention to the many excellent qualities of a people 
who at the moment are not in universal favor New 


York Herald 


gee Send your order early and get A Boy in Eirinn 
the full benefit of its use. By PADRAIC COLUM 


Padraic Colum, the Irish poet and editor, re- 
constructs in “A Boy in Eirinn” life as it was lived 
in the Ireland of land war times 


The Adventures of Katrinka 


By HELEN E. HASKELL 


241 West 37th Street E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


New York 681 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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times its previous size. 


American Library Association 
PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 E. Washington St. 
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Chicago, Il. 


A BOOK OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL LIBRARIES 


Cataloging for small libraries, by Theresa Hitchler. New 
edition and entirely rewritten matter. Enlarged to about five 
8° cloth. $1.25. 


. Introduction; Accession Record; Shelf 


List Record. 


. General Principles and Practical Applica- 


tion. 


. Author Entries. 


Title Entries. 


. Subject Entries. 

. Cross References. 
. Pseudonyms and Initials, 

. Anonymous Books. 

. Joint Authors. 

. Periodicals. 

. Cyclopedias and Dictionaries. 

. Almanacs, Year-books, and Directories. 
. Sacred Books and Anonymous Classics. 
. Corporate Entries. 


This book will be the clearest, simplest and most compre- 
hensive aid to the untrained cataloger of any book extant. Especi- 
ally designed for the small public library and the library of the high 
school, the normal school and the small college. Helpful also in 
cataloging special collections and private libraries. 


Chapters deal with the following topics : 


15. Editors, Translators, Illustrators, Compil- 
ers, as Added or Secondary Entries. 

16. Analytics and Independents, 

17. Series. 

18, Partial and Changed Titles. 


19. Collective Biography.—Family Biography 
and Genealogy.—Individual Biography, 
Including Autobiography. 

20. Added Editions, 


21. Supplements and Continuations, Keys and 
Indexes.—Sample Cards. 


22. Miscellaneous. 


23. Arrangements. 
24. Practical Hints not Strictly Confined to 
Cataloging. 

25. Bibliographies, etc. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
ROOM 


in every library needs books that are 


well written 

attractive to young people 
beautiful in form 
wholesome in tone 

about real people 


and that 


discuss character motives 
without priggishness 


One well-known line of children’s books is built on 
such ideals. Each book bears on its back this Mark 


Books with this Mark are safe. They may be 
had from any bookseller, or from 


The Penn Publishing Company 


925 Filbert Street se s3 Philadelphia 
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BRADLEY BOOKS Which Should be in Every Library 


The Best Book on the Subject of Story- Telling: 
FOR THE STORY TELLER 8y CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
Story-Telling and Stories to Tell 

A working text-book in the art of story telling for kindergartners, grade teachers and 
mothers, which covers the subject more thoroughly than any book heretofore published. 
It shows how to tell stories effectively and includes a series of story programs covering 
fifty-two carefully selected interests of childhood. 

Cloth, t2mo. Price, $1.50. 


The Best Book of Stories to Tell 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


A remarkable book containing stories on every conceivable subject and for all occa- 
sions—five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories, compiled from 
various sources, myths, fables, folk tale and latter day children’s books. 

Cloth, 12mo, Price $1.50 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 8» CAROLYN s. BAILEY 
A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk tales taken from the folk lore of the Nor- 
wegians, the Celts, the Germans, the English, the American Iddians, the southern Negroes, 
and from New England. 
The stories have been selected with a view to their accumulative, rhymed character, 
as appealing to the little child’s interest in jingle and ditty. The book is illustrated with 
full-page picture. 


Decorated Cloth. Price $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Frarcisco 


LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 
Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 


TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from one to 


the other. 


Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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Reading Room, Northside Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Furniture equipment furnished by Library Bureau 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(Ome block south from A. 1.. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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Competitive Library Purchasin 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will find it to 
their advantage to secure quotations from us before 
placing their orders elsewhere. We are not only willing 
but eager to quote our net prices on any proposed 
purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


W holesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY At Twenty-sixth St. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, \ 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all | 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to ' 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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Tue relation between libraries and 
schools, to which this school number of the 
LrBRARY JOURNAL is largely devoted, has 
become most manifest in our high school 
system, thanks largely to the enterprising 
work of Miss Mary Hall of the Girls’ High 
School of Brooklyn. Our high schools are in 
fact developing into complete self-contained 
institutions, better equipped than were many 
of our colleges a generation ago. An in- 
dependent library is in such case part of the 
proper equipment of the institution and this 
demands the services of a competent libra- 
rian, preferably one who has had experience 
as a teacher. Such a library should 
be developed in close relationship with 
the local public library or its neigh- 
borhood branch, so that each shall have its 
proper collection of books, not in duplicate 
but in complement of the other—the same 
relation which exists between many col- 
leges and local public libraries. Where this 
independent library is not practicable, there 
is the alternative of joint control when the 
school furnishes the library room, and pos- 
sibly part of the force, while the local pub- 
lic library furnishes the librarian and the 
books—but this invites the disadvantages 
and misunderstandings incident to divided 
authority. A third method, perhaps prefer- 
able to the second, is the establishment of 
an actual branch of the public library in 
the high school building, with the other dis- 
advantage that the school work is ham- 
pered by contact with the general work of 
the branch library. Nevertheless where 
the high school cannot have the benefit of 
an independent trained librarian, it is then 
far better to come into relation with the 
public library than to attempt half-good 
work independently. 


Amonc the normal schools, library work 
is receiving more and more attention, but 
this should be on a quite different basis. A 


special library of pedagogics is of course 
the first desideratum. Next to this empha- 
sis should be placed on a children’s library 
as an essential part of normal school equip- 
ment. The successful teacher of the future 
must be fully informed in the choice of 
books and thoroughly trained in the best 
methods in the children’s library. Prac- 
tice work with children is becoming a 
prominent feature of all good normal school 
training and the teacher who is to succeed 
must be prepared to take full advantage of 
the children’s room of the public library in 
the place where he or she is to teach. If 
the local library has no such department, it 
should be the aim of the teacher to 
stimulate its development, which can often 
best be done through the women’s clubs. 
The story-telling hour should also be a 
feature of normal school practice, and for 
this, capable co-operation can often be pro- 
cured from the staff of the local library. 


In elementary schools, whether of gram- 
mar or primary grades, the situation is quite 
different. With few exceptions the school 
will do better to depend directly on the pub- 
lic library as a center than to rely on in- 
dependent work of its own. The organiza- 
tion of a library in most general schools is 
apt not to be successful, for in most schools 
trained help cannot be afforded for the pur- 
pose. In fact, from the days when New 
York state attempted the organization of 
district school libraries, resulting in sad 
waste of money and disastrous failure, 
separate school libraries have proved less 
satisfactory than reliance upon the gen- 
eral library of the neighborhood, provided 
always that it is equipped to handle the 
school work. Probably the best results will 
be secured when the care of the school or 
class-room libraries is handed over to the 
local library to be handled by branch or 
traveling library methods. In this way, 
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as a rule, the best educational results can 
be obtained for the community at a mini- 
mum expenditure for the taxpayers, for 
every dollar will be spent to better advan- 
tage by concentration in a well organized 
library system than by diffusion among a 
score or a hundred school or class-room li- 
braries, which are too often left to adminis- 
ter themselves. 


In the probation system which has be- 
come so valuable on the negative side of 
children’s education, by insuring that the 
truant boys and girls, or those of possible 
criminal tendency, should be handled 
through the children’s court by probation 
officers, the public library may well 
do useful work. Something in this 
direction has been done by the Somerville 
(Mass.) Public Library, but it is unfor- 
tunate that a misconception of its work has 
been circulated through the country be- 
cause of a paragraph in the Librarian’s 
column of The Boston Transcript, whose 
clever writer sometimes permits himself 
flights of fancy into the humorous and 
satiric field in which he delights, which may 
unintentionally but quite seriously misrepre- 
sent the trend of libraries and prevent his 
statements from being authoritative. The 
Somerville Library, it should be said, has 
not undertaken to be an agent of the chil- 
dren’s court in punitive discipline, but it ex- 
tends to the probation officers the privilege 
of the use of a library room in meeting the 
boys and girls under their care, and has 
been ready to help in giving these young 
estrays a better chance in life by pointing 
them to wholesome reading. Surely no 


work can be better, when it is rightly under- 
stood. 

Tue plan for a “Juvenile Book Week,” 
for the Boy Scouts and other boys proposed 
by the library commission of that organiza- 
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tion, should have the hearty co-operation of 
librarians throughout the country. By reso- 
lution of the Book Trade Association the 
retail book trade has agreed to give special 
emphasis before and during that week to 
good books for boys’ reading; and public 
libraries by bulletins, posters and special 
shows of such books should do the same. 
The Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has approved the plan heartily, but 
it should here be noted that the resolutions 
included in the official minutes in our con- 
ference number, gave the form in which 
they were introduced by Mr. Bowerman, 
himself a member of the Boy Scouts Li- 
brary Commission, and not the simpler form 
in which they were actually adopted. This 
library commission has done good work in 
passing carefully upon books relating to or in- 
tended for the Boy Scouts, though it should 
be explained that, with the exception of the 
reprints included in Every Boy’s Library, 
for the publication of which it arranged 
officially, it does not publish books, or ar- 
range for their publication, but acts more 
in the spirit of the A. L. A. Booklist in 
designating books of approved quality. A 
special Boy Scout number of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly is announced for October 
23, in which good reading for boys will be 
especially brought to the front, and which 
will contain a list of three hundred selected 
books, designated by the commission, with 
introductions to the various classes and an- 
notations for each book prepared by or for 
the commission. In making this list, both 
libraries and retail bookstores have been 
consulted as to what are “going” books, so 
that the books recommended shall not only 
be the best for boys but what boys like 
best. It is intended also in the November 
number of the Lrprary yJouRNAL to give 
special attention to Boy Scout literature 
and boys’ reading in general, with refer- 
ence to the “better reading” week. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Mary E. Hatt, Librarian, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TWENTY years and more ago we hailed 
with joy the opening of special reading 
rooms for children in our public libraries. 
To-day, those of us who are interested in 
library work with older boys and girls feel 
much the same enthusiasm over the possi- 
bilities of the modern high school library. 
In the children’s library movement we saw 
a new and wonderful chapter written in 
library history. In this year’s organized 
national campaign for better high school 
libraries we see a fitting sequel to that 
chapter. 

While the work of the high school library 
is an utterly different problem from the 
work of the children’s room, high school 
librarians gladly acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to the children’s libraries for many 
characteristic features of the new high 
school library. The lure of the room is 
very much the same—pictures, plants, in- 
teresting bulletins, walls lined with books 
in attractive bindings, tables strewn with 
magazines and fascinating illustrated edi- 
tions of the world’s great books, and, best 
of all, a pervading joyous atmosphere of 
freedom. The room may fulfil all its prop- 
er pedagogical functions as a reference col- 
lection for obtaining information, a training 
school in best methods of secuying that in- 
formation, a laboratory for special topic 
work and collateral reading in connection 
with the subjects in the curriculum and yet 
fail of one of its highest functions if it 
fails to be a place of inspiration and recrea- 
tion as well. This reading room feature of 
the new high school library, its “browsing 
corner” suggested by the Smith College 
Library, or its “bait shelf” suggested by 
Professor Abbott of Columbia University, 
has values which cannot be measured by 
any class examinations. Rackham and 
Maxfield Parrish, Dulac, Abbey and Hugh 
Thomson do more to cultivate a taste for 
good reading and the ownership of books 
than all the formal written tests on supple- 
mentary reading that were ever faithfully 
prepared by the conscientious teacher of 


the past. Dipping into the many books of 
many kinds which make up a carefully se- 
lected high school library is a liberal edu- 
cation in itself and a very real means of 
culture. Just to glance each day over the 
current magazines or the ever-changing bul- 
letin boards with their ever-changing collec- 
tions of pictures, clippings and suggestive 
reading lists, stimulates intellectual curiosity 
and widens a pupil’s interests. 

To realize what we mean by a “modern” 
high school library one must actually see it 
in action. Even the high school librarian 
who spends her days year in and year out 
in this library feels each day the fascina- 
tion and wonder of it all. To have as your 
visitors each day, from 500 to 700 boys and 
girls of all nationalities and all stations 
in life, to see them come eagerly crowding 
in, 100 or more every 40 minutes, and to 
realize that for four of the most important 
years of their lives it is the opportunity of 
the library to have a real and lasting influ- 
ence upon each individual boy and girl, 
gives the librarian a feeling that her call- 
ing is one of high privilege and great re- 
sponsibility. One has constantly in mind 
the splendid summing up of this oppor- 
tunity by Dr. Atkinson in his article on 
“Reading for young people” (Lrisrary 
JOURNAL, April, 1908, 33:134): “The read- 
ing of the adolescent period, which is con- 
ceded to be the most critical period of a 
man’s life, has not received the attention 
that it should. The mental life of the ado- 
lescent is distinct from the mental life of 
the child and so is the problem of his read- 
ing. I believe there is greater need for 
looking after the matter of reading during 
the adolescent period, when habits of a life- 
time are formed, than for any other period. 
During the period of youth, when the in- 
terest is so easily aroused, when the sym- 
pathies are so keen, when the mind is so 
open to impressions, and the memory is so 
tenacious in retaining them; when the tastes 
are as yet unperverted, and the capacity for 
forming ideals is so strong; when the na- 
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tural appetite for reading is so marked and 
when the conditions of life give so much 
leisure to indulge it—at this time, if ever, 
is there necessity for wise and skilful guid- 
ance in the use of books. Only arouse a 
love for the best in literature and little 
thought may then be given to what the men 
and women of the future will read.” 

Now that the leaders in the educational 
world are becoming quite as enthusiastic as 
librarians over the possibilities of the new 
type of high school library, the near future 
will reveal many new developments. As 
school superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, teachers of English and history, in- 
deed any teachers who believe in the influ- 
ence of books and good reading, visit these 
twentieth century libraries, or, better still, 
work within the school in close co-operation 
with the librarian in making the library all 
that it ought to be, important suggestions 
are being constantly made as to its larger 
usefulness to the school. The place which 
the library is to hold in the high school of 
the future has already been recognized. Dr. 
Darwin L. Bardwell, district superintendent 
of high schools and in charge of the high 
school libraries of New York city, writes: 
“Tt may confidently be asserted that the 
most potent single agency in the modern 
cosmopolitan high school is the library.” 
(Educational Review, April, 1915.) Like- 
wise Mr. Jesse Davis, principal of the 
Grand Rapids High School, writes: “The 
school library of the future will be 
the proof of the extent of the transforma- 
tion of a high school from the mediaeval 
system of the past to the new standards 
and ideals in high school education of this 
twentieth century. I believe I am safe in 
saying that the school library will be the 
proof of the educational value of the new 
curriculum. When our schools have out- 
grown their cloister days and are aiming 
to prepare our boys and girls for the life 
they must live in a workaday world the 
library will be the open door to the oppor- 
tunity of the present.” (N. E. A. Proceed- 
ings, 1912, p. 1267.) 

What we understand to-day by a “mod- 
ern” or “twentieth centry” high school li- 
brary is largely the growth of the last ten 
years, most of these libraries having been 
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established or reorganized since 1905. If 
we were to define briefly this new type we 
might sum it up in a paragraph which would 
show at least how widely it differs from the 
high school library of the past and the 
library still to be found in the great major- 
ity of high schools to-day. It is a carefully 
selected collection of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, clippings and illustrative ma- 
terial, chosen to meet the needs of the aver- 
age high school student, organized accord- 
ing to modern library methods by a trained 
librarian who can devote her entire time to 
the school library, and who is thoroughly 
interested in boys and girls. This library 
has a spacious and attractive reading room 
seating anywhere from 50 to 125 pupils, it 
is maintained by adequate annual appropria- 
tions and is used by every department in the 
modern high school for information, as a 
means of awakening or stimulating interest 
in a subject, and for all that such a room 
may do by way of suggestion and inspira- 
tion. It is the headquarters for many read- 
ing clubs conducted by teachers and libra- 
rians working in co-operation, it is used for 
classes trained by the librarian in the use 
of the library reference books and tools, 
it becomes a social center for afternoon and 
evening receptions to groups of students 
and to their parents, it works in close co- 
operation with the public library of the city 
and encourages the constant use of its re- 
sources. 

The activities of the modern high school 
library are fast outgrowing the one reading 
room and other rooms are being added. As 
we look over the plans of the newer library 
rooms we find in addition to the reading 
room a librarian’s office or workroom in the 
Spokane High Schools, a teachers’ refer- 
ence room in the new Hutchinson High 
School of Buffalo, a library classroom which 
is to be fitted up in the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during the next school 
year. This proposed library classroom is 
one of the contributions made by teachers 
to the development of the high school li- 
brary and is the result of suggestions found 
ina “Report on English equipment,” by Vincil 
Coulter (English Journal, March, 1913), 
and the practical suggestions made by Pro- 
fessor Abbott of Columbia University as one 
of his contributions to the work of the New 
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York Library Club’s committee on school 
libraries. The library classroom adjoins 
the library reading room and should be fit- 
ted up to have as little of the regular class- 
room atmosphere as possible. It should be 
made quite as attractive as the reading room 
and have its interesting pictures on the 
walls, its growing plants and its library fur- 
niture. Chairs with tablet arms on which 
pupils can take notes, one or more tables 
around which a small class can gaiher with 
their teacher and look over beautiful illus- 
trated editions or pass mounted pictures 
and postcards from one to another, should 
surely form a feature of this classroom. 
Walls should have long stretches of bul- 
letin space on which a teacher may place 
pictures and clippings to illustrate or add 
interest to the hour’s lesson. There should 
be cases for large mounted lithographs such 
as Mr. Dana lends to schools and cases for 
maps and charts, lantern slides, mounted 
pictures, and clippings. A radiopticon or 
lantern with the projectoscope in which a 
teacher can use not only lantern slides but 
postcards, pictures in books and magazines, 
etc., is a most important part of the equip- 
ment. For the English work and, indeed, 
for German and French a Victrola with 
records which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to hear the English and other songs 
sung by famous singers, will help them to 
realize what a lyric poem is. This Vic- 
trola will be particularly helpful to classes 
studying Palgrave’s “Golden treasury.” A 
small platform for classroom dramatics 
completes the important features of this 
new room which adds greatly to the li- 
brary’s opportunity for service to the entire 
school. Simple stage property in the shape 
of table, chairs, etc., and background and 
curtain furnished by the art department at 
little expense add much to the pupils’ en- 
joyment of a play of Shakespeare or Sheri- 
dan’s “Rivals,” etc. This room will be 
used by the librarian for all her classes in 
the use of reference books and library tools, 
it will constantly serve teachers of history, 
Latin, German, French, and be a boon to 
the departments of physical and commercial 
geography. After school it will be a cen- 
ter for club work. Reading clubs can be 
made more interesting by the use of the 
lantern and dramatic clubs will enjoy the 
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platform for amateur plays. All through 
the day it will be in use. Classes will be 
scheduled for a regular class recitation there 
when a teacher wishes the aid of the room 
in awakening interest. A class about to 
begin reading Homer’s Odyssey in first year 
English will be given some background for 
the enjoyment of this work by a library 
hour in this classroom. Students will gather 
around the tables on which are opened Dr. 
Schliemann’s books with their interesting 
illustrations, a teacher will read aloud his 
story in his autobiography of how he as a 
little boy came to have this burning desire 
to “dig up Troy.” The various illustrated 
children’s versions of the Odyssey will be 
there, particularly Church’s Odyssey for 
boys and girls, with its colored pictures. 
There will be books on Greek customs, 
mounted pictures in color such as the three 
favorite pictures of Circe by Maxfield Par- 
rish, Dulac and Burne-Jones, classical dic- 
tionaries, mythologies and books of travel in 
Greece, such as Barrow’s “Isles and shrines 
of Greece.” Each student will be supplied 
with a Gayley or Bulfinch to take home and 
a list of interesting myths to read before 
beginning the real study of the Odyssey. 
In this room they can talk more freely than 
in the busy reading room and such a library 
hour leads to many happy study periods 
in the library reading these books or look- 
ing at these pictures as they reach certain 
portions of the story of Ulysses. This is 
merely a suggestion of how a teacher uses 
such a room. The same kind of a library 
hour will stimulate interest in Virgil, in a 
lesson in mediaeval history, etc., the lan- 
tern being used whenever it will help. 

In such a library as we have tried to pic- 
ture in this paper we have traveled a long 
way from the high school library with 
which most of us were familiar, the dreary 
room with its glass cases and locked doors, 
its forbidding rows of unbroken sets of 
standard authors, its rules and regulations 
calculated to discourage any voluntary read- 
ing. If it was open to the pupils at all it 
was likely to be associated in their minds 
merely as a place of set tasks where so 
many pages of collateral reading had to be 
done. There still exist high school libra- 
ries which do not even provide a reading 
room, where books are shelved in the prin- 
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cipal’s office and kept under lock and key or 
locked in cases in classrooms. We still find 
the reference facilities consisting of one 
long table in a corridor and a few diction- 
aries and an encyclopedia. But the doom of 
these libraries has been sealed and we feel 
that it is only a question of a few years 
before they will go the way of many other 
relics of the dark ages. 

How did this new type of library come to 
be and who were the pioneers,—the teach- 
ers and librarians of vision who saw possi- 
bilities in the forlorn excuse for a school 
library with which most of us were familiar 
twenty or more years ago? We have not 
data at hand to write a full history of this 
development of the modern high school li- 
brary. We wish we might name the devot- 
ed teachers of English and history and other 
subjects who, in certain high schools, with 
the care of the library thrust upon them as 
an additional burden, with no appropriations 
for books and only a tiny library room, yet 
made the school library for many pupils 
much the delightful spot the modern library 
is to-day. These teachers often bought 
with their own money attractive editions of 
books and lent them to pupils, collected 
pictures and clippings much as we do in our 
vertical file now, and filled the windows 
with growing plants to make the room at- 
tractive. But such rooms were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

It is a particularly pleasant privilege in 
surveying briefly the part that librarians 
have had in this movement to pay tribute to 
sime of those well known and honored in 
the library world who long ago, before the 
high school library appeared in the indexes 
to our library periodicals, helped lay the 
foundations for the high school library of 
the present and future. High school libra- 
rians in the early days found some interest- 
ing suggestions for their work in the paper 
by Miss Katharine Sharp on “Libraries in 
secondary schools” (Lisrary JOURNAL, Dec. 
1895). She had a clear vision of what 
these school libraries might be. To those 
of us who know Mr. Brett it is no surprise 
to find that as early as 1895, when most of 
us were absorbed in the new work with 
children, he saw also the need of a good 
high schocl library for the older boys and 
girls. In that year he opened a branch of 
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the Public Library in the Central High 
School of Cleveland with Miss Effie L. 
Power (now supervisor of work with chil- 
dren in Pittsburgh) in charge. Mr. Brett's 
contribution was the suggestion that if the 
Board of Education would not or could not 
maintain the kind of a high school library 
needed, the public library might step in and 
help by supplying books and a trained libra- 
rian. In 1899, four years after Mr. Brett’s 
experiment, Dr. Frank P. Hill, at that time 
librarian of the Newark Public Library, 
wholly unaware of Mr. Brett’s branch li- 
brary in the high school, started a similar 
branch inthe Barringer High School, Newark, 
granting an annual appropriation for books 
and attending to the cataloging of them, 
making the high school a delivery station of 
the public library but providing no trained 
librarian. Since then, as we all know, im- 
portant co-operative arrangements for high 
school branches under joint control of 
Board of Education and public library have 
been made in Portland, Ore., Madison, Wis., 
Passaic, N. J., Kansas City, Tacoma, Gary, 
Manchester, N. H., Somerville, Mass., 
Pawtucket, R. IL, etc. In many cities 
the only hope of establishing a mod- 
ern high school library is in such 
action from outside, as boards of edu- 
cation and school superintendents are 
apathetic or cannot make the _ neces- 
sary appropriations for books and li- 
brarian’s salary. What private individuals 
and associations did in supporting kinder- 
gartens and manual training schools until 
school boards recognized their educational 
value that, in some cities, the public library 
must do, to prove the value to a high school 
of a good high school library. 

But in other cities the school boards them- 
selves early recognized the importance of 
developing the high school library through 
the appointment of a librarian with some 
training who could devote her whole time 
to the work instead of closing the library 
part of the day as she taught certain classes. 
Among these libraries were two which have 
had an important influence in introducing 
systematic instruction of high school stu- 
dents in the use of a library, the library of 
the Central High School, Detroit, Mich., 
and the Central High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In Detroit, Miss Florence M. 
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Hopkins was a pioneer in this work and 
outlined a course of eight lessons which 
were considered of such value to the 
English students that credit was granted in 
the Department of English for work done 
in connection with these library talks and 
quizzes. In the year 1898 Dr. Francis Lane 
became principal of the Central High School 
of Washington, D. C. He had served as 
high school librarian when an English 
teacher and knew from experience the ne- 
cessity of a librarian who could devote her 
whole time to the library. Dr. Lane as li- 
brarian had introduced the plan of having 
new pupils report to him for instruction 
in how to use the library and this work was 
further elaborated into a course similar to 
that of Miss Hopkins by the librarian ap- 
pointed in March, 1898, Miss Laura M. 
Mann, whose interest in the possibilities of 
the library led her to take a summer course 
in Library Economy with Mr. Fletcher at 
Amherst and who had given her services to 
the Central high school for some months 
previous because of her interest in high 
school boys and girls. 

Other librarians who early saw the need 
for library instruction of high school pupils 
and whose influence brought it about in 
certain high schools, were Miss Mary W. 
Plummer, Mr. John Cotton Dana, Miss 
Imogene Hazeltine, Miss Irene Warren, 
Miss Julia B. Anthony of Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Finney of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Miss Rathbone of the 
Pratt Institute Library School. These names 
are merely a few of those which might be 
given and are chosen because their work 
in high schools and articles in educational 
and library journals have had an important 
influence. 

As far as can be ascertained, the first 
library school graduates appointed to high 
school libraries were Miss Mary Kings- 
bury, Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1900, the present librarian of 
the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, in Feb- 
ruary, 1903, Miss Bertha Hathaway, Mor- 
ris High School, New York City, in Sep- 
tember, 1903, all of Pratt Institute Library 
School, and Miss Celia Houghton, Albany 
High School, Miss Mary Groves, East High 
School, Rochester, both graduates of the 
State Library School at Albany and ap- 
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pointed about 1905. Others there probably 
were but their names are not known to the 
writer. Since 1905 more than 50 library 
school graduates have been appointed to 
high school positions, 10 of these being in 
New York City. Boards of education are 
rapidly being convinced that the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high school libra- 
ries on a modern library basis is a paying 
investment in all that such a library means 
in the life of a high school and where the 
library is wholly under the board of edu- 
cation high school principals are urging 
that it be considered not only a recognized 
department of the school but the most im- 
portant department, inasmuch as its work 
affects that of all other departments. In- 
stead of one librarian we find a head libra- 
rian and often one or two assistants, col- 
lege men and women with library school 
training. Many leaders in the educational 
world who are aiding in this movement for 
better high school libraries feel that our ul- 
timate aim must be a type of high school 
library which holds the same place as a de- 
partment and integral part of the modern 
high school that the library now holds in 
our most progressive universities and col- 
leges. They believe that the librarian should 
be appointed by the school board as a mem- 
ber of the faculty with the same standard 
of qualifications as for any other high 
school teacher or head of department, and 
that the library should be administered 
under school board control but in the very 
closest possible co-operation with the pub- 
lic library. Mention should be made of the 
work of some of the most progressive high 
school libraries under school board control, 
e. g., the Gilbert School, Winsted, Ct.; Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadelphia; High 
Schools of East Orange and Newark, N. J.; 
of Albany, Rochester, New York city, 
N. Y.; Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Oakland and Los Angeles, 
California. In all these the library has 
from the beginning been maintained by the 
board of education as an important feature 
of the school. 

The following states have been particularly 
progressive in introducing this new type of 
high school librarian and have done much 
through the influence of state education de- 
partments to set up standards as to what a 
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high school library should be: Minne- 
sota, Oregon, California, New York, Michi- 
gan, and New Jersey. Nowhere has the 
state set up such splendid standards for the 
libraries of the small high schools as in 
Minnesota, where every teacher in charge 
of a library in a high school receiving 
state aid must have at least a summer 
course in library training. In California 
the rapid progress in the development of 
high school libraries promises to put that 
state at the head of the list of states hav- 
ing the largest number of up-to-date high 
school libraries in charge of trained libra- 
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rians. Much of this is due to the pioneer 
work of Miss Ella M. Morgan appointed 
as librarian of the Los Angeles High 
School in 1903 and to Miss Emma J. Breck, 
teacher of English in the University High 
School, Berkeley, and formerly serving as 
librarian and teacher in the Oakland High 
School. 

In the new campaign which has just been 
inaugurated our slogan must be “A live 
twentieth century high school library in 
every city high school in the country.”* 


*Any readers of this article who can furnish data 
for a fuller history of high school libraries will 
confer a favor by communicating with the writer. 


THE.STATUS OF THE LIBRARY IN SOUTHERN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
By C. C. Certain, Central High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


From the university to the graded school, 
we trace changes in the school library, par- 
alleling those that have in all other depart- 
ments sprung from our general plan of 
educational reorganization and readjust- 
ment. These changes have accompanied the 
transformation of ideals and methods that 
has recently taken place in the teaching pro- 
fession, a transformation that is affecting 
our whole educational life in both spirit and 
physical exterior. 

The Lrprary JOURNAL for May in com- 
menting upon the central position of the 
modern university library, points out that 
the new library at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is “the dominant architectural feature 
of the whole university plan, occupying the 
most conspicuous place in perspective, and 
communicating with the other buildings of 
the main quadrangle through the corridor 
wings.” The high-school libraries in many 
cities of the country rival in purposeful- 
ness and beauty of design, the university 
library; and, as we all know, the library 
department for the graded schools has be- 
come in significance a department of fine 
arts. 

But the status of the high-school library 
until recently was as indeterminate as the 
whims of teachers could make it. In gen- 
eral, the attitude of teachers and educators 


ence to the value of high-school libraries, 
and individual teachers have been left large- 
ly to their own devices of either neglect or 
misdirected effort. A few examples will 
serve to illustrate what has happened as 
a result of this attitude. 

In our own southern high schools alone, 
more than a million obsolete, unclassified 
text-books are stacked away as so much 
worthless trash, indicating in a single item 
the enormous waste that extends through 
our whole system of schools. 

Yet the haphazard book accumulations of 
the past continue to be added to in a variety 
of ways. There is the book collection made, 
for example, by the teacher who forms a 
temporary connection with a school, humors 
some little crotchet he has in buying books, 
burdens the school with the books of his 
selection, shifts positions within a term, 
passes on, and makes way for a successor 
who does as bad or worse in repeating a 
similar book-buying performance. In this 
high school the books are, of course, never 
cataloged, and rarely if ever reach an 
orderly position in a book case or on book 
shelves. 

Again, there is the high-school in which 
some enthusiastic principal garners books 
for a few years with no predetermined plan 
for their care and use. There, too, the 
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lection increases in size, and nothing but 
the cooling ardor of the principal can limit 
the extent of the waste. 

But there is another posture in which we 
may view the high-school library, for we 
find it in some instances ignored and even 
regarded as a school nuisance. There are 
teachers, principals, and school superintend- 
ents who recognize but little good in the 
library. They fear that children will idle 
away precious minutes, if privileged to read 
books during school hours. They systemat- 
ically exclude, if possible, all but text- 
books from the school; and as an extra pre- 
caution, place formidable restrictions upon 
the use of the reading room, if such there 
be, requiring special permits for library 
privileges, all permits being severely dated, 
and time limited. In the best managed 
schools of this type, only exceptionally 
bright children are regarded as worthy of 
the library privilege. All other children 
must be up and busy and at the rigorous 
task of education. The child, whom nat- 
ural inhibitions would doubtless rob of all 
the pleasures of reading, is prodded aside 
from a temptation that has no lure to him. 

On the level, perhaps, with these high 
schools, is the high school whose existence 
is completely expressed in terms of ponder- 
able, material things. In such high schools 
there are few books other than laboratory 
manuals, in which the children are supposed 
to find inspiration when they are not occu- 
pied with tasks in some department of the 
manual arts. Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, di- 
rector of the St. Louis Public Libraries, in 
a recent address on “School libraries and 
mental training” cleverly protested against 
this type of school and against the educator 
who is responsible for its existence. Mr. 
Bostwick “wonders” if educators are not 
“tending towards a neglect of imponder- 
ables, measuring educational values solely 
in terms of hours, and units, and in the pass- 
ing of examinations.” 

The library situation as we know it in 
the South has many a weakness for us to 
strengthen, and many a defect for us to 
remedy. 

At the close of a library conference re- 
cently held at the University of Alabama, a 
principal of one of our county high schools 
called me to one side and asked me to offer 
him some suggestions with reference to the 
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care of his library. He stated that his li- 
brary was too small to require the attention 
of a librarian, but sufficiently large to occa- 
sion him considerable anxiety because of the 
abuses that it received through neglect. 
When I suggested that he and his teachers 
share equally the responsibility for the care 
of the library, he informed me that neither 
he nor his teachers had vacant hours to 
use in this manner, that all their time was 
occupied in the class-room. Obviously, but 
one arrangement could be made, and that 
was for him to call upon his pupils for 
volunteer service in the library. Such an 
arrangement is far from unsatisfactory in 
the school and affords opportunity for a 
high type of training for many of the pupils. 
No high school, however small, should neg- 
lect to give the pupils systematic instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries; and 
such instruction may be vastly improved 
through some form of motivation. The 
children themselves enter into the situation 
with enthusiasm. The school housed in a 
small building of two or three rooms should 
have one class-room equipped with one or 
two tables, a vertical filing case for pictures, 
and magazine and newspaper clippings, a 
card catalog, and shelving for books. All 
of the classes in English should have oppor- 
tunity to recite in this room, and occasion- 
ally the recitation period should be given 
exclusively to training in the use of refer- 
ence books and to informal chats with the 
children about their reading. If the room 
is in use every period during school hours, 
it should be kept open by a teacher or one 
of the pupils for at least an hour or two 
each afternoon. A resourceful teacher may 
devise many ways for remedying difficult 
situations, if he is truly in earnest and seri- 
ously believes in the importance of the 
school library. 

High-school inspectors state that un- 
favorable conditions are frequently accept- 
ed with indifference. Under crowded con- 
ditions, the books are sent to the attic or to 
the cellar, or they are stacked in heaps be- 
neath the stairs or back of doors. In a few 
instances, no books are allowed in the 
school, because the principal regards them 
as a nuisance, serving only to clutter up the 
building. If there were no other stand- 
point from which to consider the matter, 
such an attitude might be justified, but 
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there are other standpoints, as you know, 
and no reasonable explanation can be of- 
fered in justification of the high school 
without library facilities. 

It is difficult to discuss high-school library 
problems intelligently because of the 
meagerness of accurate information relative 
to actual conditions. We know, however, 
that library facilities in southern high 
schools are distressingly inadequate to the 
professional needs of teaching. For ex- 
ample, in Alabama only one county high 
school owns a library of more than one 
thousand volumes, and the average number 
to the school does not exceed 230; whereas 
each of these schools should have from two 
to three thousayd books, for effective work. 
Moreover eight of these high schools owned 
fewer than seventy-five books last term, 
and almost none of them had any system of 
cataloging or accessioning the books owned 
by the school. 

The situation in Alabama is typical of 
that in many other states of the South. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that many 
of the southern states have until very re- 
cently been handicapped by certain consti- 
tutional inhibitions. The people in some of 
these states have not in the past had the 
privilege of supporting their schools 
through local taxation by an increased rate 
of any kind. The county high schools to 
which I have just made reference were con- 
structed only within the past few years and 
at a considerable expense to a few enter- 
prising citizens of the communities in which 
the schools are located. The funds for pur- 
chasing the grounds for the high schools 
were raised largely through private sub- 
scriptions. On these grounds the state 
erected the buildings, but almost none of 
them were equipped. The leading citizens 
of the community, already tested to the limit 
of generosity, were, therefore, called upon 
for additional aid; or the teachers in the 
high school were expected to devise means 
of raising the needed money. The teachers, 
it is true, made a feverish effort to secure 
the needed equipment; they worked cour- 
ageously and accomplished wonderful re- 
sults considering the conditions; but the 
high schools, nevertheless, are, as I have 
indicated, almost devoid of library facili- 
ties. 
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And yet, it may seem paradoxical to say 
that to establish libraries in these high 
schools under present conditions, would be 
both to relieve and to aggravate our com- 
plaint of library difficulties. Progress is a 
forced and tedious process involved in 
mazes of prejudice and ignorance. Cer- 
tainly in our efforts to improve high-school 
library conditions, gains are made slowly; 
and at times our very efforts seem the cause 
of retrogression. We are forced to accept 
futile compromises, if we attain our purpose 
in any form. We talk of establishing libra- 
ries and are understood to mean purchasing 
large collections of books. And strangely 
enough these same books are thought to be 
things of convenience, and ready reference 
that can be stacked to one side and consult- 
ed when occasion demands. So it goes; we 
pass the stage of no libraries to arrive per- 
haps at another stage equally difficult, the 
stage of abundant library facilities but with 
no provision for library administration; as 
if books alone could minister to the needs 
of children. 

In some of the southern states the history 
of the high-school library is at this second 
stage. There are a few high schools suffer- 
ing with books ad nauseam. We are con- 
stantly having experience with such situa- 
tions, but are slow to profit by the lessons 
that experience endeavors to teach. The 
situation is paralleled in the following ex- 
ample. 

Only a few years ago a law was passed 
in one of our southern states providing 
funds for the establishment of libraries 
in rural elementary schools. Since that 
time, libraries have been developed in these 
schools at the expense of thousands of dol- 
lars; but not one cent has been made avail- 
able for the care of these books. There is 
not one person in that whole commonwealth 
whose direct responsibility it is to care for 
these enormous book accumulations. 
Trained school librarians are almost un- 
heard of, even in the largest high schools, 
much less in that state’s elementary schools. 
Of course, the teachers are supposed to be 
the custodians of these books, but they re- 
gard the duty vaguely as an imposition, for 
as a rule they are overburdened with other 
work. Then, too, these teachers are no- 
mads ; they wander from place to place year 
after year, leaving the book collections to 
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be scattered, or despoiled, as chance may 
direct. The result is that some good citi- 
zens with tender consciences are ashamed 
to see further expenditures upon these ele- 
mentary school libraries, until adequate 
provision has been made for the state li- 
brary administration in these schools. Yet, 
thus far no law is forthcoming creating the 
office of state library inspector, or of state 
supervisor of school libraries. 

I have given the foregoing recital in de- 
tail, because the conditions in that state are 
essentially the same as those in other south- 
ern states. Only a few states, as Tennes- 
see and Oklahoma, have laws framed to 
meet real library needs. The experiences, 
too, with elementary school libraries are 
constantly being repeated with high-school 
libraries. 

But the foregoing considerations are 
problems of legislation and will be solved 
happily, we dare hope. As a matter of 
fact, conditions are ideal in many southern 
states for the development of high-school 
libraries. To begin with, the high schools 
are new and the communities in which they 
are located regard them with interest and 
pride. Any opportunity whatever to aid in 
a substantial movement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high-school libra- 
ries will be met with instant response. 
With local committees at work, we are sure 
too, to pass within the next few years 
more satisfactory library laws in all south- 
ern states. 

The movement for better high-school li- 
braries is meeting with response from every 
section of the South. Alabama and Tennes- 
see have recently held conferences. In Ala- 
bama the state high-school inspectors and 
the state superintendent of education are co- 
operating with the movement. The state 
superintendent of education of Oklahoma 
has also pledged his support. Many educa- 
tional organizations are giving attention to 
the problem of high-school libraries. The 
Missouri Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and of Modern Languages has made 
high-school libraries the main topic for dis- 
cussion at the November meeting in Kan- 
sas City. The teachers of English and his- 
tory of New Orleans, Louisiana, have ef- 
fected a permanent organization on high- 
school libraries. A committee on high- 
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school libraries has been created by the Ala- 
bama Association of Teachers of English. 
The University of Tennessee is planning a 
permanent library course to be held during 
the term of the Summer School which is 
attended by teachers from every section of 
the land. Other southern universities and 
normal schools are preparing to give sum- 
mer-school courses on training in the use 
of books and libraries. At the University 
of Alabama during the past summer, method 
courses in English were offered featuring 
the use of elementary-school and _ high- 
school libraries. 

Of ali these, the most significant or- 
ganized movement for better high-school li- 
braries in the South is, however, the south- 
ern committee, created at the Library Con- 
ference held in April at the Chattanooga 
meeting of the Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry. Within a month 
after its organization this committee was 
actively at work. The following statement 
with reference to the committee and its 
plan of work will be read with interest by 
all teachers and librarians: 


Southern Conference for Education and 
Industry 


COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


At the Chattanooga meeting of the Li- 
brary Conference a motion was passed pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee 
on high school libraries. The motion was 
passed in accordance with a plan set forth 
in an address by Mr. C. C. Certain, Cen- 
tral High School, Birmingham, Ala. Ac- 
cording to the motion, the work of the com- 
mittee will be conducted not only with ref- 
erence to libraries in city high schools, but 
also with reference to libraries in rural high 
schools. 

The following committee has been organ- 
ized: 

Chairman, Mr. C. C. Certain, head of de- 
partment of English, Central High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary, Dr. J. L. McBrien, school exten- 
sion agent, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Member in charge of library exhibits, Dr. 
J. D. Wolcott, chief of library division, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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LIBRARIES IN CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe 
professor, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 
North Carolina, South Carolina 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, director, Bureau of 
Extension, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi 
Miss Lucy E. Fay, librarian, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
Miss Jennie M. Flexner, director of cir- 
culation department, Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana 
Mrs. Esther Finley Hervey, librarian, 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
New Orleans, La. 


Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
Mr. C. C. Certain, head of department of 
English, Central High School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


LIBRARIES IN RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 
Dr. J. L. McBrien, school extension 
agent, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida 
Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley, director of 
library extension, Department of 
Education, Nasiiville, Tennessee. 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas 
Dr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
In order to secure the necessary co-or- 
dination in the work of the committee, the 
following sub-committees have been 
formed: 
1. Dr. J. L. McBrien, chairman; Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith, and Dr. Louis R. Wilson. 
2. Mrs. Esther Finley Harvey, chairman; 
Miss Jennie M. Flexner, and Mr. Milledge 
L. Bonham, Jr. 
3. Miss Lucy E. Fay, chairman; Mr. C. 
C. Certain, and Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley. 
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In securing the appointment of local state 
committees, an effort will be made to ap- 
point in each state a single committee rep- 
resentative of both urban and rural com- 
munities. The chairman of each sub-com- 
mittee will aid in the formation of such 
local organizations, and should compile a 
report on the work of those organizations, 
with the purpose of transmitting this report 
to Mr. Certain in March, 1916. 

Dr. J. L. McBrien will furnish informa- 
tion relative to the most enterprising rural- 
school experts in each southern state. 


PLAN OF WORK 

The committee will be expected: 

1. To secure the appointment of state 
committees on high-school libraries. 

2. To send out a questionnaire as an in- 
quiry into conditions affecting the high- 
school libraries in each southern state, and 
to tabulate results. 

3. Based on this survey, to recommend 
standard equipment for the libraries in the 
three types of high schools; i.e., for (1) the 
Metropolitan High School, having an en- 
rollment of from 800 to 3000 pupils, (2) the 
High School of the Town or Small City, 
having an enrollment of from 200 to 600 
pupils, (3) the Small Rural High School, 
having an enrollment not exceeding 100 
pupils. 

4. To be prepared to give advice to 
schools applying for it. 

5. To present the necessity of better li- 
braries in high schools at every possible op- 
portunity, and to urge that this necessity be 
discussed adequately at educational and li- 
brary meetings. 

6. To secure the appointment in every 
southern state of a state Supervisor of 
High-School and Elementary-School Li- 
braries. 

7. Where states have a director of school 
libraries, to co-operate, and not work inde- 
pendently. 

8. To secure the co-operation of state li- 
brary commissions, reading circles, and de- 
partments of public education. 

9. To do what may seem best to improve 
the selection of books on state lists. 

10. To establish libraries in rural high 
schools. 

11. To establish libraries independent of 
study halls in city high schools. 
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12. To urge the appointment of trained 
librarians in every city high school. 

13. To recommend a fixed annual appro- 
priation for buying books in each high 
school. 

14. To urge the need of training pupils 
in the use of books and libraries. 

15. To prepare and distribute high-school 
courses on training in the use of books and 
libraries. 

16. To establish a model high-school li- 
brary in at least one city in each southern 
state. 
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17. To prepare standard high-school li- 
brary exhibits. 

18. To popularize the traveling library in 
rural communities. 

19. To convey to Mr. C. C. Certain, 
chairman, Central High School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, an annual report, in March 
1916, of high-school library progress in 
each southern state. 

20. To work up an interest in a southern 
gathering of high-school librarians at the 
next meeting of the Southern Conference 
for Education and Industry. 


By Mary Evizaneta Downey, Library Secretary and Organizer of Utah 


Ir is often difficult to get people to 
understand the necessity for technical work 
in a library. After working sometimes for 
years to bring the catalog and reference 
helps to what they should be, the library 
staff sometimes questions whether it has 
been worth while when they see almost no 
one using them but the staff itself. The 
next generation will see a change in this 
regard, for we must remember that mod- 
ern library methods are not much beyond 
the quarter century mark. In towns and 
schools not accustomed to these helps it 
is not to be wondered at when people re- 
gard them as mysteries to be solved only 
by those who have produced them. But 
as our public libraries become more numer- 
ous and people are taught the value of tech- 
nical helps, our girls and boys will not get 
through the public schools and colleges 
without knowing the book from the library 
point of view. If one could have some- 
thing of library training before going to 
college, he could do the college course 
with perhaps one-third less effort, because 
of having learned how to use books. Few 
people, till specially taught, understand the 
use of a card catalog or the indexes to 
periodicals, while many fail even to profit 
by the tables of contents and indexes con- 
tained in the books themselves. The pub- 
lic is not accustomed to a book on cards, 
i. e., the card catalog, any more than to 
one of bricks or in the form of a roll. 
People should be taught how to use a li- 
brary, not for the purpose of relieving the 


staff, but so they will know more intelli- 
gently how to ask for what they want and 
to ask with greater confidence. It also in- 
spires the feeling of ownership on the part 
of the patron, taking away the feeling that 
the library belongs only to the librarian. 
If possible in the smaller towns this help 
should be given to all the boys and girls in 
the high school and after that to the begin- 
ning or freshman class. If the high school 
is too large the work may be done only 
with the freshman class. The work should 
be given to a small group at a time, from 
eight to twelve making a good number. The 
group comes in to the library and is met by 
the librarian, who asks for the list and 
calls the names. Pencils and paper are 
given them and a sheet containing the 100 
divisions of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. They are then asked to come to the 
shelves for the explanation of the book 
arrangement. The talk may be given after 
this manner: 

We shall expect the very best attention 
you are capable of giving throughout this 
explanation, as at the end you will be given 
problems which you cannot solve unless 
close attention is given. 

Let us first consider the fiction which is 
arranged alphabetically from A to Z, by 
authors. This arrangement brings together 
all the books by the same author and makes 
finding the fiction very easy. Some libra- 
ries arrange it all together on as many 
stacks as are needed, while others 11se what 
we call the ribbon arrangement, taking one 
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or two rows between other books and con- 
tinuing throughout the stacks. This ar- 
rangement scatters people, relieving con- 
gestion in the busy time after school, when 
grown people and children crowd the 
shelves, making it difficult for the staff to 
get among them. It also lets people see 
othe: books, which makes them want to 
read them. Curiosity alone takes the eye 
above and below the line most sought, thus 
leading to the classed books. It again keeps 
the books most desired on a line with the 
eye and within easy reach of the arms both 
for public and staff. It also keeps an even 
wear of the stack room floor. You notice 
we use the ribbon arrangement in this li- 
brary, taking the third shelf from the top 
for fiction. If we were to take a ribbon 
er string and run it along this third shelf 
in ali the stacks we would strike all the 
fiction. When we come to the problems, 
I will give each of you an author or an 
author and title and ask you to come back 
to the shelves and get the book. 

Let us now take up the classed books. 
The sheet in your hands gives their ar- 
rangement. You saw how the fiction was 
arranged as simple as learning the alphabet 
—a, b, c. These books are arranged like 
arithmetic, counting I, 2, 3, or 100, 200, 300. 
Do you see this book which I hold in my 
hand? It is called the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. I would like you to notice 
this page which contains the ten classes. 
o General works, 1 Philosophy, 2 Religion, 
3 Sociology, 4 Philology, 5 Natural Science, 
6 Useful arts, 7 Fine arts, 8 Literature, 9 
History. All literature may be divided into 
these ten classes. Every book that comes 
into the library goes into one of them. The 
sheet which you hold in your hands con- 
tains these classes each divided into nine 
more, making the 100 divisions. But I shall 
not carry you further. Every figure means 
something to the person who knows—thus: 
973—9 history, 7 North America, 3 United 
States, History of the United States. You 
see it is like playing a game. I should like 
you to notice that History includes Travel 
and Biography. Do you see how they are 
related? Biography is the history of an 
individual or group of people in a country, 
history of the life of all the people of a 
country taken collectively; while travel 
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is what you see as you go about through a 
country. 

The classification goes on dividing and 
dividing. If you were to have a great book 
with one of these classes as its subject, the 
table of contents or chapters might well 
have these divisions as their headings, in 
other words the book might be analyzed 
under these headings. 

If you will learn these ten classes, and 
then if you only would learn the 100 divi- 
sions, so they will be familiar to you, you 
could help yourself intelligently in almost 
any library. 

Now let us look at the books on the 
shelves. Do you see the numbers on the 
backs of the books? We start at the upper 
left hand corner of the stack with the zeros 
and follow along each shelf from left to 
right, till we come to 100; then go from 
one number to another to 200, and so oa 
through the 900’s. Do not forget to skip 
the third shelf each time, which you re- 
member is fiction. 

Again these numbers on the backs of the 
books are the same as the numbers on the 
left hand corner of the cards in the catalog, 
to which we shall go presently. Later you 
will be given an author and title or a sub- 
ject to look up in the catalog from which 
you are to get the number of the book which 
you will find in its place on the shelf. You 
notice again how it is like playing a game. 

Come now to the card catalog. This 
is called a dictionary catalog because it is 
arranged alphabetically like a dictionary, 
under author, title, and subject. You no- 
tice these labels A to Z on the outside of 
the drawers. I presume every dictionary 
was first made on cards, then printed in 
sheet form, making the book to which you 
are accustomed. That is just what we would 
do if we wanted this catalog put into sheet 
form—send these cards to the printer to 
be set up in type one after the other till it 
would finally come out a book on sheets 
instead of cards. Why don’t we have it 
so? Because new books are constantly 
coming to the library which would make 
the catalog out of date even before we 
could have it printed. In this form we can 
keep it up to date all the time. Now that 
you understand it you will never again feel 
afraid of a book in this form. 
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I said a moment ago that this catalog is 
arranged alphabetically by author, title, and 
subject. All books have author cards, some 
have title cards and many have subject 
cards. To illustrate, first take titles. Many 
people read fiction only to be entertained. 
They care nothing about authors except 
sometimes to ask for another book by the 
same author as one they have just read and 
liked. They ask “Is ‘Lovey Mary’ in?” 
“Is ‘The crisis’ in?” and in a very large 
proportion of times could not tell the author 
if asked. Let us try it. Answer quickly. 
Who wrote “Lovey Mary?” Who wrote 
“The crisis’? You see how one is just as 
likely to respond to “Lovey Mary” with 
Mrs. Wiggs or Kate Douglas Wiggin as the 
real author, Alice Hegan Rice, while the 
answer to “The crisis” is as often Richard 
Carvel as Winston Churchill. For such 
readers, only the title is necessary, though 
the book is also always entered under the 
author. So for fiction we have title cards 
and also for other books likely to be called 
for by title rather than by author. 

Another class of readers, as scholars 
and specialists, know books by author. They 
know the experts working along certain 
lines and all the best books on the subject, 
€. g., your science teachers know the best 
writers on botany, physics, chemistry, or 
astronomy. Your botany teacher recently 
asked us to get a certain set of books which 
she said was written by the finest expert in 
that subject. The professor of United 
States history came from the State Univer- 
sity to teach his subject at the teachers’ 
institute. He wrote the county superinten- 
dent of schools, asking what the public li- 
brary had in United States history. “Have 
they Channing, Fiske, Hart, etc.”? He 
knew his subject and wanted books by 
authorities to which he might refer the 
teachers. It happened that the library was 
supplied with all the authors he wanted. If 
not we might have piled United States his- 
tories by other authors from floor to ceil- 
ing and still he would have had little use 
for the library. We might go on with ex- 
perts in various lines such as the electrician 
or engineer who wants books by special 
authors whom he knows to be good. So 
you see how necessary it is to have all the 
books entered under authors. 
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Then a third class of people wants books 
on certain subjects, sometimes all the ma- 
terial the library has on a given subject. 
For instance, take the teacher who comes 
in, in the early spring, wanting to interest 
her pupils in birds. She asks for bird 
books, well illustrated, in good type and 
simple words. She looks in the catalog un- 
der “Birds” and notes on a slip the call 
numbers on the upper left hand corner of 
the cards. You remember these numbers to 
which we referred on the backs of the 
books. Then she goes to the shelves, looks 
over the books and selects what she wants. 
This is just what the library attendants do 
when people ask for material on subjects. 
In your second problem you will be given 
an author, title or subject which you are to 
find in the catalog, then take the number on 
the upper left hand corner of the card and 
go to the shelves to find the book which will 
have the same number on the back. You 
will then bring the book to me. 

Now let us go into the reference room. 
The general reference books are arranged 
on the shelves under subject, just as the 
classed books, which arrangement has al- 
ready been explained. The periodical files 
are arranged alphabetically under the name 
of the magazine, then numerically by vol- 
ume. Here on the table you see the period- 
ical indexes, Poole’s (Abridged) and Read- 
er’s Guide to date. In them we have the 
periodicals all cataloged under subject in 
book form. We might have it on cards like 
the catalog you have just seen, but fortu- 
nately it has been printed in a book in 
sheet form so that any library may buy it 
and not have to work it out for itself, as in 
the case of the book catalog. Now suppose 
you want to find what the periodicals con- 
tain on a given subject. First we go to 
Poole’s Index (Abridged) and look for our 
subject just as you would in an encyclo- 
pedia or for a word in a dictionary. Then 
we read the title and author, after which 
we see some numbers, first the volume num- 
ber and second the page. Reader’s Guide 
gives also month and year. If we want to 
find everything the periodicals contain on 
one subject we may go through the various 
volumes of the unabridged Poole, or, if we 
do not have them, the abridged which in- 
dexes its periodicals from the time they 
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began publication down to 1899; then we 
follow the five year supplements to Poole 
or Reader’s Guide, then use the current 
numbers of the latter bringing it down to 
the present month, for even the last month’s 
periodicals on the reading tables are in- 
dexed. The names of magazines are abbre- 
viated in the indexes as Cent. Century, Out. 
Outlook, Rev. of Rev. Review of Reviews, 
Scrib. Scribners, etc. In case you do not 
know an abbreviation look on the page in 
the front of the volume where the names 
of all the magazines are given with their 
abbreviations. For your third problem you 
will be given a subject which you are to find 
in the indexes. Make note of the name of 
the magazine, volume, and page to which 
you are referred, go to the shelves, take 
down the volume, turn to the page and bring 
it to me. 

Now for the problems: First I shall give 
you an author, or an author and title of 
fiction and ask you to go to the shelves (not 
to the catalog) and bring me the book. 
Second, I shall give you a subject, author, 
or title and ask you to find it in the catalog, 
take the call number, go to the shelves and 
bring me the book. Third, I shall give you 
a subject and ask you to find it in the peri- 
odical indexes. Note the names of the 
magazines, volumes and pages, go to the 
shelves, take down the volumes, turn to the 
pages and bring them to me. 

Finally, as you finish you may go and I 
will ask you to bring other pupils in and 
show them how to use the library. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LIBRARY 
TRAINING IN NORMAL SCHOOLS* 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association in Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1914, a special conference of nor- 
mal school librarians was held which re- 
sulted in the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on library training in normal schools. 
This was constituted as follows: Lucy E. 
Fay, librarian of the University of Ten- 
nessee, chairman; Delia G. Ovitz, libra- 
rian of the Milwaukee Normal School, and 
Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois Normal School. The purpose of 


* A report presented to the members of the Library 
Department of the National Education Association 
at its meeting in Oakland in August. 
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the committee was to outline a standard 
course of library training for normal 
schools. This committee sought the co- 
operation of the Library Department of 
the National Education Association and 
accordingly a like committee, the names of 
whose members are subscribed, was ap- 
pointed by that organization at its annual 
meeting in St. Paul in July of the same 
year. 

The two committees agreed to divide 
the work. The A. L. A. committee under- 
took to gather information as to what 
courses were being given in the normal 
schools and on the basis of experience to 
propose a series of courses. The N. E. A. 
committee for its part agreed to approach 
elementary and high school authorities in 


‘an effort to learn what sort of library train- 


ing persons in charge of elementary and 
high schools regard as most desirable. The 
A. L. A. committee made its report at the 
annual meeting of that society at Berkeley 
in June of the present year. 

Your own committee sent out to a hun- 
dred school supervisors representing all 
parts of the country a letter explaining the 
purposes of the committee accompanied by 
the following questionnaire: 


went SHOULD A TEACHER KNOW ABOUT 
HE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES? 
Bn check the items which you consider of 
first importance. 
I. school teachers should know 
. The best books for the grade they teach 
a. For home reading 
b. Connecting with the subject she teaches 
c. To read aloud 
d. For stories to tell. 
2. The best encyclopedias for graded schools 
3. Books about children’s saatien and story tell- 


ing 
4 ow to judge books for usefulness and real 
The best printed lists of children’s books 
é The best editions of standard children’s books 
7. How to buy books economically 
8 Book resources of her town, county, state 
9. How to use books effectivel 
1o. How to teach the use of indexes in books, the 
dictionary, encyclopedias 
11. Library technique as follows: 
a. How to mend books 
b. When a book should be rebound 
c. How to keep record of the books belonging 
to the library; i. €. an inventory or acces- 
sion record 
d. The best way to keep a record of the books 
loaned 
e. How to arrange the books in the library so 
that the books on the same subject may be 
easily found; i. e., to classify 
II. High school teachers should know 
1. The best books on their special subjects 
2. Interesting books for home reading for high 
school girls and boys 
3. The best general encyclopedias 
4. Encyclopedias of special subjects 
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s. The best magazines for high schools 
6. The best lists of high school books 
>. How to use books to advantage. 
a. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, general reference 
books 
b. Magazine indexes 
c. Indexes in books 
d. Classroom libraries 
e. Special editions 
f. In special subjects; ¢. g. vocational guidance 
. In reading for pleasure 
to co-operate with the public library 
g. Library technique as follows: 
a. How to mend books 
b. When a book should be rebound 
c. How to keep a record of the books belonging 
to the library; i. e. an inventory or accession 
record 
. The simplest way to record books loaned 
. How to arrange the books in the library so 
that the books on the same subject may be 
easily found; i. e. to classify 
f. What catalog helps are available 
g. How to make a card catalog (?) 
III. Normal training department teachers should 
know 
1. The best children’s books for rural schools 
2. Books of methods suited to the cadets in train- 
ing departments 
3. How to interest the cadets in the school library 
as a part of their school equipment so as 
a. To care properly for the books 
b. To keep the necessary records 
How to give the students standards for judg- 
ing children’s books 
5s. How to buy books to best advantage 
6. How to use the state school library lists 
7. Useful pamphlets for country schvols 
8 
9 


om 


. How to care for pamphlets 
. How to use the school library 

a. In connection with the teaching 
b. For the pupils’ home reading 

c. In community service 


Sixty answers were received. Several of 
the correspondents checked all of the items, 
declaring that all are important. The ma- 
jority selected such points as I. 1. a., “Books 
for home reading,” and were inclined to 
pass over as of less importance such items 
as “Best encyclopedias for graded schools,” 
“How to buy books economically, “When a 
book should be rebound,” “Special editions,” 
“How to make a card catalog,” and “How 
to keep the necessary records.” It was 
clear from the checking that school men 
prize least the more technical aspects of 
the teacher-librarian’s training; that they 
most desire their teachers to know what 
books children can and should use and how 
to train in the use of them. 

The spirit of the replies was most reas- 
suring. There was plainly a conscious- 
ness of the need of more and better library 
training than teachers are now generally 
given and a disposition to welcome the 
movement to standardize and extend such 
training in the normal schools. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are typical: 

“You have asked me to check items of 
first importance, which I have done, but 
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they are all of importance. I am very 
much in favor of your plan to secure in- 
struction of this kind in the normal schools. 
It is a move in the right direction.” 

“Teachers do not need to know library 
science, but need to know books and how 
and when to use them, especially books per- 
taining to subjects they are teaching. 
Training department teachers need to know 
a great deal about library work. I cannot 
omit any points under that head.” 

“It seems to me that if a course in library 
instruction were offered for teachers in 
training schools, all of the subjects indi- 
cated on the outline which you have sent 
me might well be considered. I have 
checked, however, those that seem of most 
importance for the teacher, having in mind 
the fact that someone specially trained 
would take care of the others. I believe 
that a definite library course should be of- 
fered to all prospective teachers, and that 
there should be a larger appreciation of the 
field of literature, with a keener discrimina- 
tion in regard to authors and subject mat- 
ter.” 


“Your letter of April 9th with question- 
naire was submitted to our librarian. She 
reports as follows: ‘I have answered the 
checked items from the side of what a 
teacher should know about a library, drawn 
from my experience here. I suppose there 
is a regular librarian in charge, if so it is 
not necessary for a teacher to know how 
to mark, accession or keep a record of the 
books, but if it is a rural teacher who has 
charge of a school library as well as teach- 
ing, the problem is quite different. From 
the way the questions are worded, I judge 
they apply to elementary and high school 
teachers rather than to rural teachers.’ 

“We have a children’s library in addition 
to our general school library and co-operate 
with our state library in this respect. We 
have a librarian and an assistant who devote 
their entire time to this work. Through 
our English and history teachers in the 
high school, every pupil is required to spend 
at least one to three periods of forty-five 
minutes each week in supervised reading 
and acquaintance with books.” 


“Your questionnaire very strikingly illus- 
trates the truth of the sugzestion that it 
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would be quite well for any teacher in any 
work to know quite well everything that 
touches his work. This truth, however, 
should not make us forget the other truth 
that we are human and have our limita- 
tions. To let teachers feel that those in 
charge of administration or supervision are 
unconscious of these natural and necessary 
limitations and unsympathetic with people 
who have to suffer and work under them 
would destroy their confidence in the value 
of our administration and supervision. 

“I think the questionnaire is very sug- 
gestive and, instead of stating dogmatically 
that the teachers in any of the departments 
must necessarily know all of the things 
suggested in- connection with library work 
in their department, you can do the most 
good by placing such a list before them as 
indicating the ways in which they may ren- 
der themselves more efficient through the 
aid of books.” 

“I was very much interested in the out- 
line of your committee’s report on library 
instruction in normal schools. I do not see 
how it is possible to comply with your re- 
quest, namely, to check the topics of first 
importance. It seems to me that all of 
these topics are of first importance. I do 
not see how any satisfactory course could 
omit a single one of them. This may mean 
more time than is ordinarily accorded in 
normal schools, but it seems to me that li- 
brary instruction is one of those practical 
phases which have been sadly neglected and 
to which we must give more time.” 

After examining the answers to the ques- 
tion sheets and reviewing the reports and 
articles on the subject which have appeared 
in the Proceedings of the N. E. A. and in 
the LipraRy JoURNAL and other similar 
periodicals, the committee formulated the 
following 


STANDARD COURSES IN LIBRARY TRAINING FOR 
STUDENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


1. A course in the use of the library for the 
personal assistance of all normal school stu- 
dents, both while they are in school and after- 
ward. Minimum time, ten class periods. 

2. A course in directing the reading of 
children, including the use of libraries so far 
as this is possible by them. Minimum time, 
fifty class periods. 

3. A course in library organization and ad- 
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ministration for teacher-librarians. This 
should prepare a few students in each normal 
school each year to take charge of the libra- 
ries in elementary and rural schools and to 
be of general assistance to supervising offi- 
cers in building up and administering libra- 
ries. Elective. Minimum time, one hundred 
class periods. 


To comment upon each of these courses, 
the first should include at least the follow- 
ing topics: importance of training in the 
use of books—the possibilities of the li- 
brary classification; arrangement in the 
library; the catalog; reference books; 
periodicals; indexes; public documents ; the 
investigation of subjects; how to read for 
various purposes; book selection. All these 
topics should be presented in concrete 
fashion by means of actual problems and 
demonstration. This course should be given 
in the library itself by the librarian. 

The second course should include at least 
the following topics: the importance and 
possibilities of children’s reading; the 
problem of directing it; kinds of children’s 
books and value of each; standards of 
choice; grading; adaptation from the 
sources; story-telling ; dramatization ; 
graphic illustration; the use of pictures, 
maps, etc.; how to get books in the library 
of the school and in the public library; 
library rules and regulations; the care of 
books; what books to buy for one’s self. 
This course should usually be given by a 
member of the English department with the 
co-operation of the librarian, and it should 
involve practice in conducting lessons in 
general reading and in the “library hour” 
as well as in the handling and care of books 
and lists. 

The third course, which should be elec- 
tive, should be open to high-school gradu- 
ates who take all the regular work in Eng- 
lish and history and who wish to elect the 
library course in order to add this to the 
usual equipment. (It is assumed that nor- 
mal schools which undertake to train libra- 
rians as such will look elsewhere for as- 
sistance in making out their courses.) The 
topics taken up should be of strictly prac- 
tical nature and should keep steadily in 
view the actual opportunities which will lie 
before the graded and rural school teacher. 
In addition to the topics included in courses 
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one and two, the following should be cov- 
ered: selecting \and ordering of books; 
accessioning; labeling; cataloging; arrang- 
ing on the shelves; issuing; mending; bind- 
ing; attracting and directing readers; co- 
operation with public libraries; helpful li- 
brary agencies; community service. All 
these topics should be taught in the library 
and should be enforced by apprentice 
work. 

The above outline is submitted as repre- 
senting the minimum standard. It omits, 
for example, the interesting topics con- 
cerning the history of book making and 
the book trade which Miss Ovitz suggests* ; 
but it covers, it is believed, the really es- 
sential features. 

The material for conducting such courses 
as are outlined above has now been fairly 
well sifted and organized. As aid to super- 
visors, librarians, teachers, and students 
who may be interested in one or more of 
the courses the committee submits the fol- 
lowing brief list of 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Tue Bulletin of the New York Library 
Club for June contained the usual reports 
of committees for the year. That of the 
committee on school libraries is specially 
full and informing. This committee, of 
which Miss Mary F. Hall was chairman, 
adopted a definite program and worked 
along two specific lines. Its first purpose 
was to bring about a conference beiwcen 
teachers of English and librarians of sec- 
ondary schools. How successfully this was 
accomplished was described in the Lisrary 
JOURNAL for June. 

The second objective point toward which 
the committee has been working is the rais- 
ing of the standard of training required of 
every high school librarian until at least 
one year of professional training in a li- 
brary school shall be required of every 
candidate. The committee’s report of prog- 
ress in this matter of qualifications and 
appointments is here reprinted in full: 

“Late in December we learned that the 
most important work of our committee in 
1913 was likely to prove fruitless unless 
unusual efforts were put forth to follow up 
the recommendations which had been unan- 
imously made by the Board of Education 
creating two grades of library service in 
the high school, that of librarian and assist- 
ant librarian and requiring a high standard 
of qualifications for the administrative 
position. Your committee has had the priv- 
ilege of working in close co-operation with 
the chairman of the committee on high 
school libraries appointed by the Board of 
Education and at his request this year we 
made a study of standards of other cities, 
from Philadelphia to California, in the mat- 
ter of qualifications for high school libra- 
rians. Early in January letters of inquiry 
were sent out to all the most progressive 
high school libraries in the country and 
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from nearly 100 replies we prepared for 
ready reference in the Board of Education 
the following statements: 

“1. A list of high school libraries in the 
United States having two grades corre- 
sponding to librarian and assistant librarian. 

“2. A list of cities where the qualifica- 
tions for appointment of high school libra- 
rians are higher than those in New York. 

“We were also asked to secure from lead- 
ing librarians and educators statements 
concerning the educational work of a high 
school librarian and the need for college 
training and, in addition, professional train- 
ing and library or teaching experience, for 
efficient administration of high school libra- 
ries; also the need of at least one full year 
of technical training in an approved library 
school for the position of assistant librarian. 

“Replies were received from over 60 high 
schools—the California High School Libra- 
rians’ Association helping us to hear from 
a large number of high schools in that state. 
Tabulations of these replies brought to light 
the fact that New York City was far behind 
many smaller cities in setting up a high 
standard for its high school librarians. 
Albany and Rochester, New York, East 
Orange and Newark, New Jersey, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Gary, Indiana, Spokane and Ta- 
coma, Washington, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, etc., have definitely stood for college 
and library school training or at least a full 
year of technical training at an approved 
library school before anyone could be ap- 
pointed to a high school library position. 
Cleveland and Portland, Oregon, aim for 
this in their appointments. 

“Our inquiries revealed the virtual estab- 
lishment of two grades in several cities 
where the high schools were much smaller 
than those of our New York schools —a 
librarian and assistant were reported in 
high schools of Detroit, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids, Los Angeles, Oakland and Pasa- 
dena. 

“Concerning the educational work of the 
librarian letters were received from leaders 
in the National Education Association, the 
National Council of English Teachers, the 
American Library Association, etc., also 
from high school principals, school super- 
intendents and librarians interested in this 
national movement for better high school 
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libraries. These letters all maintained that 
the qualifications for high school librarian 
should be as high as for a teacher of Eng- 
lish in the high school. Emphasis was 
placed upon the work of the librarian as 
executive and technical and also a teaching 
position, requiring not only organizing abil- 
ity, but the same breadth of culture and the 
same inspiring personality which are neces- 
sary in a successful teacher. The general 
feeling was that the library should be a 
distinct department in an educational insti- 
tution and the librarian a recognized mem- 
ber of the faculty and not of the clerical 
force, as has been the custom in almost all 
high schools before the entrance of the 
trained librarian. Many cities have from 
the very first appointment of a trained 
librarian placed the librarian on the same 
salary schedule as a teacher and given her 
a place on the faculty. This recognition 
of the librarian as a member of the faculty 
and frequently head of a department is true 
of college librarians where often the work 
of the college library is far less heavy than 
that of our large metropolitan high schools, 
especially in personal work with students. 

“In June, 1913, the New York Board of 
Education definitely placed itself on record 
as favoring the adoption of the standard 
for head librarian drawn up by the chair- 
man of its committee on high school libra- 
ries, Dr. Ira S. Wile working in co-opera- 
tion with your committee. This called for 
college graduation and graduation from an 
approved library school of at least a full 
one-year course and, in addition, successful 
teaching experience or pedagogical training 
or else experience in the library of a sec- 
ondary school. While these qualifications 
are still in the hands of the by-laws com- 
mittee, it is hoped they will become a part 
of the school law in the near future when 
the city finances permit the creation of the 
new grade. 

“Feeling that the next important step in 
this standardization of librarians’ require- 
ments for efficient service was to secure 
library school training also for the assistant 
librarian, we this year submitted recom- 
mendations for the present position of li- 
brary assistant. Through the influence of 
Dr. Darwin L. Bardwell and Dr. Clarence 
E. Meleney, the board of superintendents 
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on March 25 recommended amendments to 
the present qualifications for eligibility for 
appointment to high school library posi- 
tions. The qualifications in the proposed 
amended by-law call for one year of library 
training in a library school approved by the 
Regents of the state of New York and 
college graduation or three years of suc- 
cessful library experience in a library of 
standing. These recommendations were 
transmitted to the by-laws committee on 
March 29, and on May to this committee 
gave a hearing on the subject. Dr. Ira S. 
Wile made a convincing plea for the adop- 
tion of both the 1913 and 1915 recommen- 
dations. The chairman of your committee 
was also given a brief hearing. If these 
and the 1913 recommendations are incorpo- 
rated in the by-laws all future appointments 
will be from our best library schools. 

“In the work of drawing up the recom- 
mendations for qualifications your commit- 
tee is indebted to the following persons for 
expert advice which was followed as far as 
possible—Miss Mary W. Plummer, Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Mr. Wyer and Mr. 
Walter of Albany, Mr. P. L. Windsor, Miss 
June Donnelly and Professor Azariah Root 
of Oberlin College. 

“It has been the privilege of the commit- 
tee to aid high school principals in securing 
from the eligible list those librarians best 
fitted in personality, training, culture and 
previous experience to do successful work 
in their special high schools. Six library 
school graduates have been appointed to 
high school positions in New York this 
year, thus greatly strengthening the work 
in those schools which have never known 
what it was to have a trained librarian. Out 
of twenty-three high schools, four high 
schools in Greater New York still remain 
in charge of clerks or untrained librarians. 
It is hoped that before another year every 
high school will be organized according to 
modern library methods by a trained and 
experienced librarian. We discovered in 
our inquiries this winter that, in California, 
high schools of only 200 pupils have trained 
librarians appointed, so that even our small- 
est high school ought to have its librarian. 

“In closing our report we wish to express 
our appreciation of the constant support 
and help we have received from Mr. Jen- 
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kins, the president of the club; also the 
help given us by means of noteworthy let- 
ters from Dr. Philander P. Claxton, com- 
missioner of education, Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, Dr. William Dawson Johnston and 
Dr. Sherman Williams on the importance 
of the librarian’s work in the educational 
institution. We are particularly indebted to 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, chairman of the committee 
on high school libraries in the Board of 
Education, who out of an unusually busy 
professional life and one of civic service 
along many lines, took the time to make a 
study of the high school library problem 
and to urge this important legislation in the 
Board of Education because he believed so 
fully in the contribution which the efficient- 
ly administered school library could make 
to the vitalizing of all high school work. 
We are also indebted to Dr. William H. 
Maxwell for his increasing interest in high 
school libraries and the inclusion of a report 
on high school libraries of New York in his 
last annual report on high schools. This 
special report was by Dr. Darwin L. Bard- 
well of your committee.” 


A YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRESS 

Tue following paragraphs, quoted from 
the very full report made by the commit- 
tee on high school libraries (Miss Mary E. 
Hall, chairman) to the National Education 
Association, at its meeting in Oakland in 
August, give in succinct form the aim pur- 
sued, the methods employed, and the re- 
sults accomplished by this very able and 
active committee: 

“After three years of reconnoitering,— 
getting our bearings and searchings for 
leaders, September, 1914, found the com- 
mittee on high school libraries ready for a 
forward movement. 


Program for committee work, 1914-1915 
“Aim :—(a) The establishment of live high 
school libraries in every city in the 
country ; 
(b) The appointment of trained libra- 
rians in high school libraries; 
(c) The appointment of a trained and 
experienced librarian in each state in 
the union to serve as state supervisor 
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of all school libraries, rural, elemen- 
tary, high and normal. 


Methods of accomplishment 

“T. Secure the co-operation of the Bureau 
of Education, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the American Library 
Association and the American Historical 
Association. 

“II. In each state secure the appointment 
of an active state committee on high school 
libraries, either in the state teachers asso- 
ciation or the state library association, or, 
better still, a joint committee of teachers 
and librarians as in Rhode Island. These 
committees to work for certain definite 
things: 

(a) Larger, better planned and 
equipped, more attractive reading rooms 
in high schools. 

(6b) Regular and sufficient appropria- 
tions for maintenance. 

(c) Appointment of trained librarians 
who can devote their entire time to the 
needs of teachers and pupils. Proper 
standards of qualifications for high 
school librarians. 

(d) Systematic instruction of pupils 
in the use of a library. 

(e) Close co-operation with public 
library. 

“III. Have the high school library dis- 
cussed at educational meetings and in edu- 
cational periodicals. 

“IV. Members of the national commit- 
tee to aid leaders in all parts of the coun- 
try in securing data and material on high 
school libraries, in preparing programs and 
securing speakers, in preparing exhibits of 
library aids and methods which have proved 
useful in high school work. 

Events of national importance in the year’s 
progress 

“The five notable events of the year be- 
cause of their far-reaching effect upon 
many different states and sections of the 
country are as follows: 

“First: The November meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
at Chicago in 1914, where a session was 
partly devoted to the high school library 
and an exhibition of modern library equip- 
ment aroused interest in library methods 
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of organizing material useful to teachers 
of English. A committee on high school 
libraries was appointed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and this 
committee has prepared a ‘Report on li- 
brary equipment for the teaching of Eng- 
lish. This will appear in the ‘Report of 
the joint committee on the reorganization 
of English in the secondary schools’ to be 
published later on by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. 

“Second; In December, 1914, the Amer- 
ican Library Association authorized the for- 
mation of a special School library section 
and this section appointed two committees, 
one to report on the subject of school li- 
brary administration and the other on the 
professional training of school librarians. 
These committees will perform a much 
needed service to the cause of high school 
libraries in co-operating with the National 
Education Association and its committee on 
high school libraries in demanding beiter 
training and higher standards for school 
librarians. 

“Third; Another event of importance was 
the annual conference of accredited schools 
of Chicago University, April 16, 1915. 
Through the influence of Miss Irene War- 
ren, librarian of the School of Education, 
Chicago University, the high school library 
was made the topic for discussion both at 
the general session and at the fourteen 
section meetings where the importance of 
the organized high school library in rela- 
tion to each particular subject studied in 
the high school was fully discussed and also 
illustrated by a suggestive exhibit. This is 
one of the most notable meetings of teach- 
ers and librarians ever held. 

“Fourth: The greatest event of the year 
and a direct result of the meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in 
November was the unusually well organ- 
ized campaign for better high school libra- 
ries in the South. This was started at the 
Southern Educational and Industrial Con- 
ference at Chattanooga, April 29th, 1915. 
A committee on high school libraries was 
organized at this conference with Mr. C. C. 
Certain of the Central High School, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as chairman. Under the 
direction of this general committee other 
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committees were appointed to push the 
movement in the states assigned to them.* 

“The fifth event of national importance 
is the interest shown in the high school 
library movement by members of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and the active 
co-operation of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on bibliography, Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son of Princeton University.” 

To this report may be appended a list of 
the states and cities which at the present 
time have special committees on high school 
libraries, as a suggestion to other associa- 
tions, both state and local, of a way in which 
they may give practical help to the nation- 
wide movement for the improvement of 
high school libraries. The joint committees 
of teachers and librarians are specially to 
be commended. 

STATE COMMITTEES ON HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

Connecticut. In State Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Anna Hadley, Gilbert School, 
Winsted, Conn., chairman. 

Illinois. State Association of Teachers 
of English. Committee on English equip- 
ment. Mr. Willard M. Smith, chairman, J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, IIl. 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts Library 
Club Committee on high school li- 
braries. Miss Alice M. Jordan, chairman, 
Public Library, Boston. 

Ohio. Ohio Library Association. Com- 
mittee on schools and libraries. Miss Leora 
M. Cross, West High School, Cleveland, 
high school member. 

Rhode Island. Joint committee of Rhode 
Island Teachers Institute and Rhode Island 
Library Association. Miss Bertha Lyman, 
Providence Public Library, Mr. Dougherty, 
Pawtucket Public Library, library mem- 
bers. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES ON HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

New Orleans. Joint committee of teach- 
ers of English and history. Miss Esther 
Finley Harvey, Sophie Newcomb College, 
chairman. 

New York City, New York Library Club. 
Committee on school libraries. Mary E. 
Hall, chairman. 
~ *The membership of these committees is given in 


full in Mr. Certain’s article, published elsewhere in 
this number. 
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St. Paul, Minn. Committee of teachers 
in the high schools of St. Paul. Dr. W. 
Dawson Johnston, adviser. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND CITI- 
ZENSHIP 


It is interesting to note that a separate 
chapter of eight pages is devoted to the 
public library in a recent “Text book on 
constructive citizenship for elementary 
schools and junior high schools,” prepared 
by William L. Nida and published by the 
Macmillan Company. The chapter takes 
up the following topics under separate 
paragraph headings: The demand for 
books; History of the library; Uses of the 
library; Equipment and funds, depart- 
ments, trustees, librarian, books, fines; 
Children’s library; Children’s library 
league; School and library. The material 
is excellent and has evidently been com- 
piled by a librarian, quite as evidently too 
by a librarian with whom ventilating, heat- 
ing and lighting, especially overhead light- 
ing, are fads. The questions for use with 
students at the end of the chapter are 
not as happy as the matter in the chapter 
itself. Such a chapter is not only good 
publicity, but encouraging as an indication 
that the public library and its work are 
coming into larger notice as specific activ- 
ities of city and state government. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
EVENING SCHOOL 
“TEACHERS and librarians ought to have 
frequent conferences, there are so many 
ways in which they can work together and 
which are being neglected to-day through 
ignorance of what each has to offer. The 
librarian in most cases will have to take 
the initiative in starting these conferences, 
for the teacher usually has no idea of all 
the varied service the librarian can give. 
Too often each works along independently, 
isolated by a feeling of self-sufficiency or 
of jealousy for an institution outside the 
worker’s own field of labor, when better 
acquaintance would lead to closer co-opera- 
tion and a vast increase in the amount of 
effective work that each could do.” 
Librarians have talked and written and 
done so much to bring about co-operation 
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in their work with schools in the last few 
years that it seemed no stone had been left 
unturned. But apparently the library has 
not been entirely successful in getting into 
touch with evening school teachers at least, 
for the above assertion, made in a 
recent interview by Mr. Henry H. 
Goldberger, now principal of Evening 
elementary school no. 89 in New York 
City, is based on his own ex- 
perience in several different evening 
schools. Mr. Goldberger is a very progres- 
sive and successful teacher and has done 
much to socialize his school. He has many 
foreigners in his neighborhood, and in his 
work with them he always advises them to 
go to the nearby library for books in their 
own languagés as well as in English. “But 
I did not know until I went to my present 
school,” he says, “how many other things 
the library was willing and anxious to do 
for me, and I am sure there are still many 
other teachers equally ignorant of the priv- 
ileges the library extends to them. This 
was the first time the librarian in charge 
of the neighborhood branch had ever 
brought the work of the branch specially 
to my attention. She came to my office the 
opening night of school, to make announce- 
ment of the privileges the library had to 
offer to teacher and pupil alike, and has 
always been most helpful in all her rela- 
tions with the school. 

“It was through her that I first learned 
that I could borrow the use of the library 
auditorium for talks to the pupils and their 
friends, and I made a sensation the first 
time I gave a stereopticon talk on the Pan- 
ama canal, illustrated with slides borrowed 
for me by the branch, from the State Li- 
brary at Albany. The teachers in my 
school (though we consider ourselves pret- 
ty progressive) had never known that we 
could secure the free use of such an audi- 
torium or that such a collection of illus- 
trative material was available for us to 
draw on. 

“There are some things, however, that I 
wish the library would do for us. For 
instance, it would be a great help to the 
evening schools if the librarian at the desk 
would call to the attention of every for- 
eigner who asks for bocks in a foreign 
language, the opportunity for free instruc- 
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tion in English in the nearest evening 
school. Many times they are entirely ig- 
norant of the existence of such schools 
and of such privileges, and if the libra- 
rian had at hand a little printed slip giving 
the address of the school and the subjects 
taught there, these might be distributed to 
advantage. In the preparation of such cir- 
culars the Board of Education and the 
public library might work together. 

“In the choice of books the library 
seems sometimes to be far from up to date. 
For example, many of the best handbooks 
for teachers of English to foreigners, as 
Jespersen on “The teaching of foreign lan- 
guages,’ the Berlitz books and Peter Rob- 
erts’ textbooks for immigrants, are found 
in only a few branches, though they are 
full of valuable suggestions for every 
teacher. There are also many pamphlets 
which a teacher would find of great use, 
but these are seldom if ever to be found 
in the branch libraries. 

“For the foreign student of English, too, 
there seems to be a dearth of interesting 
books in simple English, books which are 
adult in thought but childish in vocabulary. 
A grown man cannot be expected to be 
interested in primers for any length of 
time, and the library should have a num- 
ber of informational books simply written, 
that will tell the newcomer the things he 
wants to know about his new home. Such 
books as Richman and Wallach’s “Good 
citizenship,” Straubenmiiller’s “Home geog- 
raphy of New York City,” and the little 
Gulick readers on hygiene are full of in- 
terest to the foreigner, and others of equal 
merit should be sought out. It is a mis- 
take to think the alien cares to read of 
nothing but the government of this coun- 
try. While books on civics will interest 
him for a time, he also wants books to tell 
him more of the history of the country, its 
geography, what opportunities in agricul- 
ture, in manufacturing, in a dozen different 
lines, are open to him, and how he may 
understand and conform to the strange cus- 
toms which surround him on every side. 
And when these books are found, duplicate 
copies should be put on the shelves. 

“It takes considerable courage for a for- 
eign workingman to enter a library build- 
ing, so different often from what he has 
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been accustomed to at home. If the first 
time he makes the venture he fails to find 
on the shelves the book his teacher has 
recommended, the chances are slight that 
he will go back a second time. For this 
reason, and because the libraries are usu- 
ally closed after an evening session, deposit 
collections put in the charge of the teacher 
would be a helpful adjunct to evening 
school work. 

“Whatever the special privileges the 
public library in any particular town or 
city offers to the schools of its locality, 
urge the librarian to advertise them vigor- 
ously among the teachers. In teachers’ 


meetings, personal interviews, in the news- 
papers, wherever there is a point of con- 
tact, let the librarian remind the teacher 
that the latter is neglecting one of her 
greatest opportunities for helping the pu- 
pils if she is not making full and frequent 
use of the library in her community.” 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 

Tue United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces that an examination will 
be held on October 13, 1915, for positions as 
library assistant in the departmental ser- 
vice. The examination is open to both men 
and women, between the ages of 18 and 40, 
who have had at least one year’s training in 
a library school of recognized standing or 
at least two years’ experience in actual li- 
brary work in a library where modern 
methods are employed. The examination 
will be held at all places marked “E” in 
Section 2 of the Manual of Examinations 
for the fall of 1915. 

The usual entrance salary for these posi- 
tions ranges from $720 to $1000 a year. 
Subjects covered are library economy (30 
points) ; cataloging, classification and Libli- 
ography (35 points); German, and either 
French or Spanish (10 points) ; education, 
training and experience (25 points). Quali- 
fied persons are urged to enter the examina- 
tion, as difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining a sufficient number of eligibles. 

Applications should be made on form 
1312, which may be obtained from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., who will send also a copy of the 
fall Manual of Examinations on request. 
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LIBRARY TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


Tue Minnesota State High School 
Board, by a new ruling, requires that all 
high schools must make definite provision 
for the care of the school library. Three 
alternatives are given: combination with a 
public library, employment of a trained 
librarian, or providing a teacher-librarian, 
a part of whose definite duties shall be 
library service. To qualify for such a 
position, the teacher is required to have six 
weeks’ course in library training. 

The Minnesota Summer School of Li- 
brary Training, conducted by the State 
Library Commission, is maintained as a 
part of the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and is the only means of 
library training in the state, at present. 
The Department of Education assists with 
the school, and school librarians are admit- 
ted. 

Nineteen students of the 1915 class will 
give school library service, and through 
these libraries, also serve the public in 
some measure. 

The combination of duties involved in 
the part-time school library work is inter- 
esting and varied. One librarian from the 
Iron Range administers a_ well-equipped 
and successful public library in a school 
house. Three school librarians were respec- 
tively: assistant in a city high school, libra- 
rian of a large school library in a town 
with no public library, and assistant libra- 
rian in a girls’ boarding school. The teach- 
ers represented a variety of subjects: 
domestic science, music, Latin, history and 
English; while one student, prepared for 
teaching, will combine secretarial work with 
library service. All the teachers were 
graduates of some college, this being a 
requirement for all high school teachers in 
Minnesota, and were alert and receptive. 

In the main, the regular course of the 
summer school was given to all students, 
the variations being special courses in 
school library administration and reference 
work by Miss Martha Wilson, the super- 
visor of school libraries of the Department 
of Education. The work in childrens’ book 
selection, which all students in the school 
take, was extended to include consideration 
of books for high school students. 
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The reaction of the course upon the 
teachers was interesting and gratifying. 
The greater number entered because the 
work was required, but with no idea of 
what a course in library instruction might 
be, and with no particular feeling for li- 
brary work. At the close of the course, 
there was universal, spontaneous expres- 
sion of interest and of help received, not 
only in library enthusiasm but for teach- 
ing also. The domestic science teachers 
found books of which they had never heard, 
the English teachers revised their reading 
lists, and several said they had received 
more benefit than from any one course in 
college. 

Instruction of teachers in school library 
matters will be continued through the year 
by a course in the College of Education in 
the University of Minnesota. This will be 
given by Miss Wilson, and will be an open 
course for teachers in the Twin Cities, as 
well as for students in the College of Edu- 
cation. 

The work will be given once a week 
throughout three semesters (a year and a 
half). Those wishing endorsement for 
school library work at the end of one year 
must take, in addition, the technical work 
offered in the library summer school. The 
course will consist of study of books for 
the grades and for high school, reference 
work, and teaching the use of books, ele- 
mentary school library administration, 
classification. The third semester’s work 
will include some instruction in elementary 
cataloging, and use of printed cards. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL* 


Pictures and casts are placed in school- 
rooms: I. to furnish decoration and teach 
the child appreciation of beauty and of its 
part in our daily life; 2. to give the child 
instruction. Many are first reached best by 
recognition of other interests beside the 
purely aesthetic. The subject interest makes 
the first, most obvious, and widest appeal. 
Unfortunately it has often been linked with 
a not very high degree of art. Why need we 
have that combination any more than poor 
literature on the shelves of our children’s 


*Summary of an address by Dr. F. Weitenkampf at 
School Libraries Week (N, J. 
Asbury Park, June 18, 


Library Commission), 
1915. 
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libraries ? Whatever art is offered the child, 
the depiction should be adequate, just as we 
naturally want good English in our text- 
books. Common sense finds the road mid- 
way between rank philistinism and hyper- 
preciosity. 

Ruskin said, somewhere, that “the highest 
aim of all imaginative art is to give noble 
grounds for noble emotion.” That's not so 
bad a guiding principle for the selection of 
pictures for schools. 

The first question, in deciding on a pic- 
ture, should be: “Is this good art?” The 
picture should tell the child something and 
tell it well, Certain classical examples of 
architecture, sculpture, painting seem in or- 
der, works that have stood the test of time. 
Remember that the child must live, day after 
day, with the pictures you select. Art is 
often looked at as something remote, some- 
thing for special occasions, like Sunday 
clothes. But it should be a part of life. A 
liking for beauty may become a matter of 
course, like tactful behavior in social inter- 
course. Not “art for art’s sake” but “art 
for life’s sake.” 

Selection must be based on understanding 
and thought. It’s easy to say “I know what 
I like”; but better to say “I know why I 
like.” 

The form of reproduction to be chosen 
depends on conditions. Generally, a good 
carbon photograph has distinction and gives 
satisfactory results. Color attracts, though 
in reproductions of paintings it may prove 
less satisfactory than monochrome. Color 
prints—usually lithographs—made express- 
ly for wall decoration, come to us from 
France (Henri Riviére prints), Germany 
(the Rhine or Teubner, Voigtlander, Kiinst- 
lerbund Karlsruhe prints), England (Long- 
mans’ illustrations of British history 
by H. J. Ford), Holland, etc. They are 
usually executed in broad masses and flat 
tones. Take care to select those of gen- 
eral and not purely local interest. One 
wishes for such activity here. We must do 
what we can with the little American ma- 
terial at our disposal. There are repro- 
ductions of some of the mural paintings by 
E. H. Blashfield, C. Y. Turner, E. Simmons, 
and W. H. Low, and of drawings in color 
by J. Guérin and Jessie Willcox Smith. 

Hanging and placing depend on the dis- 
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tribution and location of wall space. Pic- 
tures and casts (the lighting of which is of 
vital importance) should be considered in 
relation to the decoration of the room as a 
whole; the clock, the ventilator, the black- 
board must take their place in the scheme. 
That brings up the matter of the general 
decoration of a room, the choice of restful 
colors on wall and floor covering. The in- 
troduction of flowers and plants leads natur- 
ally to the treatment of school grounds. So 
you see the spreading influence of the pic- 
ture on the wall. 

The material is placed; make it a power 
for good. Unless you insist on letting the 
child “develop its own individuality,” help 
it, cultivate it, as you would a tender young 
plant. Not what is seen counts, but what 
is sympathetically understood. Unobtrusive, 
tactful guidance may do much. So will you 
bring art close to the child. Miss Jones, 
principal of Public School 120, of New 
York City, has this done systematically, 
the pictures being explained to the children 
from various points of view,—aesthetic, his- 
torical, ethical. 

Emphasize the documentary value of 
art as a record of contemporary life. The 
Greek statue, Gozzoli’s “Procession of the 
Magi,” Duerer, the Japanese print may all 
serve as illustrations in this pictorial his- 
tory of civilization. Incidentally, you may 
be able also to help the child see that the 
joyousness of life is not in laughter only. 

The pictures on the walls, part of their 
daily life, must mean something to the chil- 
dren. They should carry some of that in- 
fluence to their homes. Appropriate decora- 
tion calls for a clean setting, and why 
should not an active preference for the 
clean and the beautiful extend also to the 
moral life, the social life, the civic life? 
May not an eye for beauty help to promote 
beautiful actions? With cleaner rooms and 
cleaner habits, may there not come cleaner 
streets, cleaner politics, cleaner lives? 


SOME HELPFUL REFERENCES 


Dillaway, T. “Decoration of the school and home” 
(1914). 

Farnum, R. B. “Decoration for the rural school” 
(Cornell Rural School Leaflet, vol. 7, no. 5, April 
1914). 

bf F, “How to select and arrange pic- 
tures” (School Arts Magazine, Oct., 1913). 

“How to apprize reproductions” (Same, Oct., 1913). 

Chase, Miss M. J. “Mounting, framing and hanging 
pictures” (Same, Dec., 1912). 
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Dana, J, C. “Modern American library economy 
part 6, devoted to the art department. 

“Art museums and schools” (Four lectures by Kenyon 
Cox, Stanley Hall, Stockton Oxon and QO. S. 
Tonks). 


THE RISK OF LOSS IN A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


The following paragraphs are from the 
forthcoming annual report of Samuel H. 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, for the year ending Mar. 31, 
IQI5: 

After the death of the head of the regis- 
tration work at the beginning of January 
it seemed advisable, before assigning it 
definitely to a new person, to study our 
registration methods with a view to their 
possible reorganization. More precedents 
and problems come up in connection with 
this work than anywhere else in the library, 
inasmuch as it involves the legal relations 
with the many thousands who take books 
from it. All processes, precedents, etc., are 
being written out so that it will be pos- 
sible to place a full account of the work, as 
well as the decisions on the different points 
that come up, in the hands of persons who 
are detailed for this work. 

In connection with this study for reor- 
ganization, there was a study of the unpaid 
fines, so as to have a better idea of their 
nature and extent. Each book that be- 
comes subject to fine, on the date that it 
becomes overdue, has a pink slip attached 
to its book slip, noting the date from which 
fines should be charged. There is also on 
this slip the various follow-up steps in col- 
lecting these fines, in case they are not re- 
ceived within a given time. First is the 
usual postal card notice after the book is 
five days overdue; second is a notice by 
mail after it is 12 days overdue; third, 
after 19 days, a notice is sent by messenger 
for which there is an added charge of 20 
cents; fourth, a notice to the endorser or 
surety, and fifth a messenger to the surety, 
both for the fine and the book. Frequently 
the messenger can get the book or its value, 
but not the fine. In case of small fines the 
messenger service is omitted, and the fine 
slip is simply attached to the application 
blank. When a book is returned and the 
fine not paid the card is stamped with the 
statement that there is a fine due, with the 
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Before a person can again draw 


amount. 
books on that card, or get a new card, it is 


necessary that the fine be paid. If, how- 
ever, the fine runs over until the card is out 
of date, that is, past the four year limit, 
the record of the unpaid fine remains with 
the application blank, and the person on 
applying for a card at any time in the 
future is confronted with this unpaid fine. 
In the meantime a person having an unpaid 
fine is not accepted as an endorser. 

The records of these unpaid fines have 
been accumulating in this way from the 
beginning of the library. In the early days 
they were kept in books, but this became 
too cumbersome, and the present method 
was installed fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when the earlier records from books were 
transferred to the cards. By running over 
the drawers containing the list of borrow- 
ers, and adding up the unpaid fines on the 
adding machine, we got both the number of 
persons against whom these fines are stand- 
ing and the amount of unpaid fines. The 
number of cards with outstanding fines is 
3,522. The library has no record of the 
number of persons to whom cards were is- 
sued in this period. In the four series of 
cards that have been issued the total num- 
ber of cards is over 160,000. Based on the 
percentage of renewals, so far as we have 
records, no less than 100,000 persons have 
had cards, and the accounts of all are per- 
fectly clear except 3,522. 

The total amount of these unpaid fines 
for these 44 years is $820.06, or an average 
of 23 cents per card against which there 
is a fine. More than half of this $820 
occurred in the last four years, the amount 
for each year decreasing rapidly as we go 
back, and the remainder, less than $400, is 
the accumulation of 40 years, or an aver- 
age of less than $10 a year. Every year a 
large number of fines of recent years will 
be paid, when persons wish to use the 
library again. This is particularly true of 
children who have ceased to use the library 
because of unpaid fines. Later when they 
wish to use it again they pay the fines. The 
fines of the earlier years, of course, will 
never be paid, for many of them repre- 
sent persons who have moved out of the 
city, or who have died. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that within the next few years 
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the present outstanding fines will be re- 
duced to less than $600. In other words, 
the collection of some $200 of this fine 
money has simply been delayed. 

In its whole history the library has col- 
lected nearly $20,000 in book fines, so that 
the ultimate loss in uncollected fines will 
be less than three per cent. of the fines 
incurred. It should be added that some of 
the older annual reports do not report the 
fines received during the year, and it is 
possible that some of these records may 
have been lost. When we consider the 
freedom with which the library issues cards 
and the small amount of fine involved in 
each case, the failure to pay in most cases 
being due to carelessness, it seems to me 
that this record is a credit to the people of 
this community. 

The losses from uncollected fines are 
only a part of the losses the library incurs 
in carrying on its work. The losses of 
books amount ta .more than the losses 
through unpaid fines. Most of the book 
losses are brought out in the stock taking. 

The taking of stock was not always an 
annual event until recent years. The total 
number of volumes reported lost at stock 
taking in the history of the library, is 3310. 
These are volumes that have disappeared 
either by accident or by design. They in- 
clude 307 volumes lost through imperfect or 
careless charging records on the part of 
the library, or through failure to collect 
the value of the books from the borrower 
or the endorser—listed in the annual re- 
ports as “lost and not paid for.” We then 
have approximately in the 44 years of the 
history of the library, so far as records 
and annual reports disclose them, total 
losses from all causes of delinquency, both 
on the part of the public and on the part of 
the library, books 3310, and net losses from 
unpaid fines $600. Estimating the value of 
books lost at a dollar per volume we have a 
total loss of $3910. 

In the period covered by this study the 
library issued for heme use over seven mil- 
lions of books, to about 100,000 persons, all 
of whom have had the freest access to the 
shelves of most of the books for circula- 
tion and a somewhat guarded access to all 
other books. Charging all the losses to cir- 


culation the risk of loss of all kinds is one 
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dollar for every 1790 books circulated. 
However, a certain amount of this loss is 
due to readers in the buildings, of whom 
there were in this period about three and 
a half millions. Charging the losses to both 
circulation and readers, we have a risk of 
loss of one dollar for every 2685 units of 
service of these two kinds. 

In his last report President Lowell, of 
Harvard College, discusses the condition of 
the college loan funds, that is funds to be 
lent to needy students to be repaid after a 
certain number of years with a low rate of 
interest, the same when repaid being lent 
again to other students. The following 
paragraphs from President Lowell’s report 
are of particular interest in connection with 
the losses that a public library sustains 
through its users: 

“No attempt, of course, is made to col- 
lect these notes by legal process. They are 


virtually debts of honor; but it has been 
supposed that after a man has thus been 
enabled to enter upon a successful career 
he will gladly repay the money lent him 
and open the same door to some one else. 
It is disappointing, therefore, to learn how 
small a proportion of the recipients actu- 


ally pay these debts. Taking the college 
loans that have fallen due, 295 men have 
paid in full, 259 have not paid at 
all, and 37 men have paidin part. Only 
half of these obligations, therefore, 
have been discharged; and of the 
amounts loaned, exclusive of interest, which 
have come due, $17,745.78 has been paid 
and $23,362.81 has not. The condition in 
the Scientific School is not much better; 
232 men have paid in full, 126 have not 
paid at all, and 24 have paid in part. This 
is more than half. On the other hand, the 
amounts paid are less than half, being $17,- 
217.46 as against $19,932.71 unpaid. 
“When we consider the nature of these 
loans, the use to be made of the money 
when repaid, and the fact that they average 
about one hundred dollars apiece, we can- 
not help wondering whether one-half of the 
recipients have really prospered so little 
that the repayment of sums of that amount 
is a serious burden to them; and, if so, 
whether they have profited by a college 
education. If the borrowers are able to re- 
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pay, the failure to do so is certainly not 
creditable.” 

With the library as with Harvard debts 
for fines and books lost and not paid for 
are also virtually debts of honor, for I 
know of only one case in the history of 
the library where legal process was used 
to collect. 

HANDLING TECHNICAL LITERA- 
TURE 

In the Engineering and Mining Journal 
for May 15, 1915 (vol. 99, p. 851-856), 
Alvin R. Kenner has an article on “Index- 
ing and filing technical literature.” Mr. 
Kenner is the general superintendent of the 
Rio Plata Mining Co., Guazapares, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, and the article is a most 
valuable one for any one who has to do 
with the handling of technical literature of 
any kind, even though it is written with 
particular reference to mining. About two 
and one-half pages are given to a scheme 
of classification arranged under the follow- 
ing general headings: Mining; Geology of 
Mining; Converting Ores into Marketable 
Products; Marketing Products; Financing; 
and Miscellaneous. Under the latter head- 
ing is included Management and Organiza- 
tion, Labor, Bookkeeping, Engineering 
Records, Law, Power Plants, Mechanical 
Transmission of Power, Air Compression, 
Acciderits and Diseases, Illumination, etc. 
The following are some of the significant 
paragraphs by the author: 

“The great majority of mining engineers, 
especially those technically trained, have 
considered the filing of technical informa- 
tion. A smaller percentage, though still a 
majority, have started a technical file, but 
the number of those who have followed 
the practice for any length of time is com- 
paratively small. The two most potent 
reasons for this latter condition are the 
adoption of a poor system and the com- 
paratively small benefit derived at the be- 
ginning. 

“Anyone who weighs the advantages and 
disadvantages of a technical file during its 
first year or so will probably come to the 
conclusion that filing is a delusion and a 
snare. Adding to this the probability of a 
poor system, which entails a corresponding- 
ly greater amount of work, the average en- 
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gineer is apt to dismiss the idea for all time 
as theoretically feasible but economically 
impossible. 

“Filing, like anything else, can be carried 
to extremes. In too many cases it becomes 
a fad. Much clipping, folding, pasting, 
cross-referencing and general fussing are 
indulged in, and all sense of an economical 
expenditure of time is lost sight of. How- 
ever, when stripped of all unnecessary frills 
and close attention is paid to every means 
of reducing the time and tediousness in- 
volved, the practice is to be commended 
and will well repay the time expended. 

“The Dewey classification is a most ex- 
cellent one for libraries, for which purpose 
it was primarily devised, but is not adapted 
to the individual’s use, although frequently 
employed. The principal objections are as 
follows: The headings pertaining to mining 
engineering,. when considered separately 
from the rest of the classification, are not 
logically arranged from the engineer’s point 
of view. 

“The author of the Dewey classification 
has encountered difficulty in satisfactorily 
expanding the subject of mining engineer- 
ing because its headings covering this in- 
dustry are not properly subdivided. While 
extensive subdivision is not of much im- 
portance in filing books, it is most important 
in the case of articles; otherwise the labor 
of both filing and finding them is greatly 
increased. 

“The adoption of the Dewey classifica- 
tion in order to obtain conformity with the 
system used in libraries, is apt to prove a 
disadvantage rather than an advantage. To 
maintain a private file in conformity with 
the Dewey classification is impossible. If 
used for filing articles it must be more 
extensively subdivided. Any subdivisions 
made by the engineer are not likely to cor- 
respond with future expansions by Dewey. 

“The advantages of following the Dewey 
classification are more imaginary than real, 
anyway. In many libraries only the alpha- 
betical and not the numerical, or topical, 
catalog is open to the public. Furthermore, 
the library staff (usually feminine) devel- 
ops strange ideas regarding engineering 
subjects; and though mistakes are com- 
pensated for in the alphabetical catalog by 
exhaustive cross-referencing, they cannot 
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be avoided in the numerical catalog. The 
cataloger of one important Western library 
has placed metallurgical books under min- 
ing engineering instead of under chemical 
technology, where Dewey intended them to 
be placed. This and similar changes will 
prove disastrous where dependence is placed 
on a knowledge of the Dewey system. The 
contents of technical journals are not in- 
dexed in libraries according to the Dewey 
system, and it can only be used in referring 
to books, which are as readily found in the 
alphabetical as in the numerical catalog. 

“A further disadvantage of the Dewey 
classification in a private file is the in- 
creased amount of cross-references, due to 
the illogical order. It offers no advantages 
to offset all these drawbacks. 

“An original classification drawn up to 
conform with the individual’s need and 
viewpoint will prove the most satisfactory 
in the end. In such a classification the 
headings should be arranged in a sequence 
logical enough so that the position of every 
heading can be readily recalled. 

“Any attempt to use a ready-made classi- 
fication is likely to prove unsatisfactory not 
only because of a difference in the point 
of view, but also on account of the em- 
phasis placed on some subjects as compared 
with others. Suggestions, however, may be 
obtained from other classifications. 

“The avoidance of cross-references has 
been an important factor in governing the 
grouping of headings. For example, bucket- 
dumping headframes and buckets, skip- 
dumping headframes and skips, etc., are 
grouped, as they are interdependent and fre- 
quently described in the same article. If 
any article treats of two or more subdivi- 
sions—such as a comparison of the effi- 
ciency of steam and compressed air in 
hoisting—it is filed under the nearest main 
division, thus avoiding the necessity of 
cross-referencing. 

“Three systems are commonly employed 
in filing technical articles—namely, vertical 
files, letter files and scrapbooks. Of these, 
the first is undoubtedly the best. Scrap- 


books involve an enormous amount of trim- 
ming, pasting and folding; while letter files 
necessitate folding, are cumbersome, bulky 
and cannot be sectionalized like a vertical 
file. 


Scrapbooks and letter files have been 
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discarded so long ago by commercial organ- 
izations in a similar class of work that they 
do not deserve serious consideration. 

“Either an ordinary open-at-the-end 
folder or a tension envelope (closed at the 
ends, but without a flap) should be used. 
The latter is to be preferred, as it keeps its 
shape and permits articles to be filed more 
rapidly. The legal-cap-size folder or en- 
velope is preferable to the smaller size; 
the folding of articles is avoided. 

“The age of standard books varies from 
a few months to a dozen years. Upon the 
death of the author of a standard book in 
some line there is often a lapse of Io or 15 
years before the intervening progress is 
again adequately treated. The present aver- 
age age of books in representative lines, 
dating from last revision, is four years. 
Some years ago it was nearly seven years. 
The intervening period cannot be ignored 
by the engineer who pretends to be well 
informed. In stamping a man as poorly or 
well informed it often assumes an impor- 
tance out of all proportion to the informa- 
tion already published in book form. It 
may be conservatively estimated that at 
least 20 per cent of the information worth 
while found in technical journals never ap- 
pears in books. Authors of books sometimes 
endeavor to conc.al the source of their 
information, and in doing so often so oblit- 
erate or alter the original data that their 
value is materially reduced. 

“Memory can seldom be relied upon, even 
in the most limited lines, to recall published 
data. The question narrows down to a 
choice between a personal file and bound 
volumes. The personal file entails more 
work to maintain, but none at the time the 
information is desired. The time and labor 
necessary in referring to bound technical 
journals result in their being consulted only 
as a last resort. The information in a 
personal file is also better arranged. No 
one can index technical information for the 
engineer as well as he himself. The per- 
sonal file will also contain notes collected 
in practice that cannot be found in any tech- 
nical journal. Where bulk and weight must 
be taken into consideration, the personal file 
has a marked advantage. 

“The question as to whether filing will 
pay depends upon so many factors that each 
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engineer can only decide the matter to his 
own Satisfaction by trying it. If done with 
intelligence and patience, it would prove 
profitable to a great many engineers who 
now depend upon bound volumes or upon 
not much of anything. In the case of the 
young engineer just starting in his work, it 
is safe to generalize and say that filing will 
pay if the topical method is followed. It 
will give him an insight into the correlative 
value of various subjects that he would be 
slow to get in any other way. If he draws 
upon a classification with care, so that the 
arrangement is logical, it will serve as a 
framework for mentally classifying and re- 
taining the appreciable amount of informa- 
tion which is necessarily absorbed in filing 
technical information. It is a well-known 
psychological law that logical arrangement 
greatly facilitates the powers of-memory. 

“A good file, like everything else worth 
while, requires some effort. It offers no 
rcyal road. The topical system will not 
fully meet all the situations that arise, al- 
though it is superior to other methods. 
Articles are written from so many different 
fiewpoints, and progress introduces so 
many new phases, that even the best classi- 
fication will not be all that could be desired. 
Classification is not an exact science, but 
rather a continual compromise. It will never 
be possible, by any practical system, to file 
every article with the same finality of two 
plus two makes four, yet the results that 
may be obtained will well replay the labor 
required.” 


DUTCH LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 
LrkE all other public institutions the li- 
brary system of the Netherlands had to 
perform special duties imposed by the 
extraordinary conditions of mobilization 
and war. Especially the public libraries 
of The Hague and Leyden were called 
upon to provide books for the soldiers in 
camp and armory, and the Dutch periodi- 
cals devoted to library interests give the 
following details in this matter: 

The first measure taken by the library 
management was the distribution of postal 
cards among the soldiers of those regi- 
ments encamped in the neighborhood. 
These postals took the place of the usual 
call slips and packages with books re- 
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quested by means of these cards were for- 
warded to each company. During the first 
four months the number of books request- 
ed increased over 200 per cent. After the 
month of January when more freedom could 
be granted to the military forces, the men 
came for their books themselves, prefer- 
ring to make their selection at the library. 

The library officials have accumulated 
interesting statistics of the literary needs 
of an army. Fiction takes the first place 
with a little more than one half of all 
books provided (54 per cent). The re- 
maining 46 per cent. is divided as follows: 
technology, 15 per cent., literature, 8 per 
cent., natural history, 7 per cent., econom- 
ics, 5 per cent., art, 4 per cent., history 
and philosophy (each), 3 per cent., reli- 
gion, I per cent. 

Other duties also were imposed upon the 
libraries. The influx of more than one 
million Belgian refugees, practically all 
of them to stay as long as the war will 
last, and all without regular occupation, 
increased considerably the number of read- 
ers in the public libraries. And it hardly 
needs to be mentioned that the newspaper 
and periodical divisions feel the rush more 
than any of the other departments. 

Numerous publications, private as well 
as official, have been issued since the out- 
break of the war, as all philanthropic, finan- 
cial and economic institutions came for- 
ward with their public communications re- 
lating to conditions caused by the mobiliza- 
tion and the declaration of martial law. 
In order to preserve a complete record of 
all such publications the government has 
instructed the Royal Library at The Hague 
to publish a weekly record of them. 

Under the title “Documenten voor de 
economische crisis van Nederland in oor- 
logsgevaar” (Documents relating to the 
economic crisis in the Netherlands caused 
by the existing state of war) the Royal 
Library has completed the first series of 
this record, which contains the following 
bibliographies : 

1—Measures and communications of the 
government in Staatsblad, Staatscourant, 
Handelingen, and Bijlagen. 

2—Philanthropic support. 

3, 4, 5—Measures of the municipalities 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague. 
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6—The monetary crisis. 

7—The savings banks. 

8—A chronicle of the economic crisis 
(Jul. 24-Dec. 31). 

The second series will contain: The rail- 
roads, navigation, wheat supply, municipal 
measures relating to: bread, the govern- 
ment’s loan, the municipality of Utrecht, 
the unemployed, the insurance companies. 
The price of publication is 20 cents. 


PUBLIC FILM LIBRARIES NEEDED 


Orrin G. Cocks, secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship, in a recent 
interview printed in the New York Tribune 
urged the establishment of public film 
libraries. 

“There is more need for a public library 
of films than there ever was for a public 
library of books,” he said, “and for the 
following reason: The book is an individ- 
ual property. It can be read in solitude; 
the individual can purchase it if he wants 
it. But the motion picture is essentially a 
collective commodity. The individual can 
have a desired motion picture only on con- 
dition that a large number of other people 
want the same picture at the same time. 

“The public film library would differ 
from public book libraries in a very im- 
portant particular. The book library is a 
free library, maintained at the cost of phil- 
anthropists or taxpayers. The public mo- 
tion picture library would be a self-sup- 
porting enterprise; probably it would be in 
time a lucrative business. 

“The public film library, dealing with 
a sufficiently large number of schools, 
churches and other agencies, would be able 
to draw on the world’s supply for whatever 
film it wanted and to ransack the film out- 
put of the last ten years. Most of the 
negatives (the original copies) of good 
films, no matter when or where made, have 
been preserved, and fresh copies can al- 
ways be prepared. 

“The public film librarian would encour- 
age, not discourage, the selection of pro- 
grams; he would study the problem of 
making film programs positively, consecu- 
tively educational and at the same time 
magnetic, dramatic, popular. 

“A recent development in the mechanics 
of the film brings the possibility of a public 
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educational film library right to hand. Mr. 
Edison has newly perfected and patented a 
device for renovating injured and worn-out 
films. A film, after passing several hun- 
dred times through the projecting machine, 
becomes scratched, blurred and sun-spotted. 
Mr. Edison’s new process removes these 
evidences of use. The Edison Company is 
prepared to renovate any film for $10; it 
will furnish its own disused films, reno- 
vated, for $20 a reel. Old, worn-out films 
can usually be bought for $10 a reel, no 
matter by whom produced; they can be 
purchased at a still lower price in the 
European market. The price of a new 
motion picture reel is $100, and the price 
of a renovated reel would be $20. 

“As soon as a businesslike, well-stocked 
public film library was created, the use of 
educational films would develop rapidly. 
Churches as well as schools, public libra- 
ries, playgrounds in the evenings, would 
patronize the library. Commercial show 
houses would patronize it to obtain the 
programs for such children’s matinees as 
are now given in two theatres in co-opera- 
tion with the Horace Mann School. The 
present immediate market for educational 
films is no index to the real demand. The 
public book libraries would not be popular 
unless they had books on their shelves, nor 
would people form reading habits if they 
were unable to secure the books they want- 
ed. The same is true of motion pictures. 

“The present virtual monopoly, held by 
the commercial show house on the motion 
picture, must be broken; motion pictures 
are of public advantage and of public ne- 
cessity, and their use should not be entirely 
dominated by the mercantile motive under 
the stress of intense competition, high ren- 
tals and the overstimulated taste of an 
amusement-craving public. The public or 
co-operative film library, organized with a 
special view to the needs of community 
center groups and civic forums, self-sup- 
porting and self-developing, would meet 
the problem.” 


Almighty Author and Lover of Peace, 
scatter the nations that delight in war, 
which is of all plagues the most injurious 
to books.—From RicHarp pe Bury’s “Philo- 
biblon.” 
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WOMEN AS LIBRARIANS—A 
FRENCH VIEWPOINT 

In a recent book by A. Bonnefoy, entitled 
“Place aux femmes! Les carriéres fémi- 
nines, administratives et libérales,” a brief 
chapter is given to women in libraries. The 
author limits himself to quoting an article 
by an eminent professor, which appeared 
in the Revue Internationale de l’Enseigne- 
ment. 

“What place is it desirable to make tor 
women in the various administrations under 
the ministry of public instruction? The 
question presents itself more urgently as 
young women who have received a good 
secondary education, come to the Univer- 
sities in greater and greater numbers. 
One must offer them the possibility of gain- 
ing an honorable livelihood in positions 
worthy of their intellectual preparation. 
Consequently, women find themselves led 
to compete with men in professions which 
do not suit them or which suit them badly, 
in which they can succeed only :ndifferent- 
ly and with difficulty. This is the more rea- 
son that the administration should endeavor 
to direct, to find channels, as it were, for 
this movement, reserving for women those 
situations most in harmony with the natural 
aptitudes of their sex. 

“Among these positions, there are none 
perhaps better fitted to women than those 
offered by the public libraries. An in- 
door occupation which consists in classify- 
ing books carefully, keeping them dusted, 
preserving order on the shelves, recopying 
with painstaking accuracy the titles in the 
catalog, using taste in the binding of 
books, serving readers with attention and 
affability, cannot this work be done as well 
by a woman as by a man? The answer 
cannot be doubtful. Let us be frank: It is 
work which suits a woman much better than 
aman. In reality, men are not at home in 
the duties of the librarian. . . . This sub- 
ordinate role does not suit the natural pride 
of men. And one need not be much of a 
psychologist to divine the inevitable fric- 
tions that would culminate in grotesque dis- 
putes, if the fear of ridicule did not forbid 
carrying things to the extreme. Professors 
and students regard books as tools. When 
they go to the library, they wish to be 
served. The lack of affability, the failure 
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of attention easily irritates them. The li- 
brarian, for his part, is inclined to imagine 
that there is not enough appreciation of his 
learning and his work. The learned man 
suffers in being the servant of others. He 
is apt to shut himself up in his office to 
give himself to his individual labors. Or, 
jealous of his small share of authority, he 
uses his rules literally, to thwart the most 
reasonable demands. His triumph is in 
creating a void in the library, so that the 
books may never be out of place. . 

He wishes to live in peace in his sinecure. 
The picture, no doubt, is too strongly 
drawn. One should neither exaggerate nor 
generalize. It is none the less true—and it 
is all there. is time to demonstrate here— 
that there is a certain incompatibility of 
humor between professors and students on 
one hand and the staff of university libra- 
ries on the other. A quarter of an hour 
in conversation with one or the other is 
enough to show it. Must one declare men 
guilty? No. This incompatability is in the 
nature of things, it results from the fact 
that men are not in their place. 

“It is probable that with a feminine staff, 
all this friction would disappear, because 
the psychological reasons already indicated 
would no longer exist. Women would not 
feel humiliated by serving, by playing in the 
library the part they play in the home. 
Naturally more flexible, more teachable, 
more affable than men, they would accom- 
plish with pleasure and smilingly, without 
tiring, the modest duties which do not be- 
long to the other sex. To serve the reading 
public, it is quite natural to have women 
shop clerks. Even when the shop is one of 
books, men are not made for this role. 
That is so true that one may be allowed to 
wonder why we have not thought earlier of 
confiding to a feminine staff the public li- 
brary service. Formerly, it may be said, 
we could not have found among women a 
staff sufficiently well educated. To-day, that 
reason no longer exists. The knowledge of 
foreign languages, necessary for librarians, 
is as extended among women as among men 
in the educated classes. We cannot find 
henceforth a single good reason for reserv- 
ing to men only duties which, it must be 
repeated, do not fit them. Experience with 
a feminine staff in libraries was made a long 
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time ago in administrations less given to 
routine. It will soon be ten years, I be- 
lieve, since the Ministry of Commerce 
placed a woman at the head of the library 
of service of the Statistique Générale of 
France. That library is well-kept; all the 
documents, French and foreign, relating to 
official statistics, are admirably classified. 
And that is a kind of publication that can 
not be placed in a category of works re- 
quiring the minimum of pains to classify 
properly. . x 

The author, after this quotation, calls 
attention to the fact that the present tenure 
of office must be respected, but thinks that a 
gradual replacement of men assistants by 
women would be reasonable and advantage- 
ous. At least, it might be tried on a limited 
scale. Experience would tell, and he would 
be surprised if the verdict were not favor- 
able. 


DUTCH UNIVERSITIES OPEN 
COURSES FOR LIBRARIANS 
THE universities of Amsterdam and of 
Utrecht have added to their faculties of 
literature a chair for library economy and 
bibliography. Dr. H. E. Greve of the 
Royal Library at The Hague has begun 
a series of lectures at the first named uni- 
versity on the subject of national! and in- 
ternational catalog rules. Dr. A. Hulshof 
has taken up the subject of general and 
historical bibliography for his lectures at 

the University of Utrecht. 


INDEXING A MILLION MEN 


“THE exact registration of the huge horde 
of over a million prisoners of war in Ger- 
many, so that rank, service division and 
place of confinement of each man can be 
instantly determined, has been perfected 
to an astonishing degree by Count Schwer- 
in, a 60-years-old captain of cavalry,” says 
a correspondent of the Associated Press, 
writing from Berlin. “To-day the relatives 
of any French, Russian, English, Canadian, 
Italian, Servian, Montenegrin, Belgian or 
Japanese prisoner in Germany can ascertain 
within 24 hours where that soldier is and 
what his condition is. 

“This is made possible through a card 
catalog that all but beggars description. 
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It is probably the most perfect thing of 
its size and kind in existence. In its crea- 
tion two other systems have had to be dis- 
carded as inadequate, and the work and 
pains lavished on them duplicated. In its 
maintenance 80 persons are engaged, while 
its inventor, Count Schwerin, works 12 
hours a day overseeing things. 

“Each day dozens and scores of lists of 
names pour into Count Schwerin’s depart- 
ment of the war ministry in the Dorotheen- 
strasse, here in Berlin. These lists give the 
necessary information for filling out the 
cards, so that each shall contain the name 
and forename of the prisoner, his service 
branch, regiment and company, the place 
and date of his capture, and the place where 
he is held. If he is wounded, the nature of 
his wounds and the hospital where he is are 
added. 

“Scores of young women fill out the 
cards, which then go to sorters, under the 
inspection of a man who in peace times is 
a head instructor in one of Berlin's higher 
schools. Before the sorters stand wooden 
cases built after the fashion of type cases, 
but deeper. It was the sight of compositors 
‘throwing in’ type that led Count Schwerin 
to adopt these cases. 

“The first set of sorters take the cards 
just as they come, in alphabetical confusion, 
from the writing room and divide them ac- 
cording to the initial letter from A to Z. 
Other sorters then take the A’s and sub- 
divide them systematically—into Aa, Aaa, 
Ab, Aba, Abb, and so on. Thousands of 
cards are sorted and filed daily—for the list 
of prisoners never stops growing. 

“The names also are divided according to 
nationality, and put away in the cases that 
flank all four walls of three rooms. There 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 Belgian 
names, from 16,000 to 18,000 English names, 
and hundreds of thousands of French and 
Russian. With but one exception the Serv- 
ians, Montenegrins and Japanese prisoners 
in Germany are civilians of military age 
interned here. 

“Approximately 800 letters come to 
Count Schwerin’s ‘Kartothek’ daily—re- 
quests for information about relatives or 
friends. It is the boast and pride of this 
officer that no request remains unanswered 
longer than 24 hours—48 at the very out- 
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side, when the letter or inquiry is in difficult 
Russian. 

“Count Schwerin’s ‘Kartothek’ contains 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 names. Two 
or three hundred thousand of the latest 
captives thus are missing. In a month's 
time, however, these, too, will be duly cata- 
loged and stowed away for future refer- 
ence. 

“So much for the catalog about the living 
soldiers of the eight countries now at war 
with Germany. A smaller catalog contains 
as far as available the names of the dead— 
supplied in a variety of ways, but chiefly by 
means of the metal tags worn by the soldiers 
around their necks. 

“This list is incomplete for a variety of 
obvious reasons, but partly because many of 
the soldiers, especially the French, take the 
tags off, through superstition, and throw 
them away. Even at that there are, in the 
war ministry building, boxes on boxes full 
of the little tin disks. 

“The huge catalog has grown to be Count 
Schwerin’s greatest pride and care. Though 
past middle age he gladly gives long hours 
and infinite patience to its extension and up- 
keep. Recently he desired to go into the 
field for active service, but it was found 
that in the months he has been in the war 
ministry he had made himself practically 
indispensable, and that no one could be 
found who could take up the catalog where 
he would have to leave off.” 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND LIBRARIES 

There are over 18,000 regularly estab- 
lished libraries in the United States, con- 
taining more than 75,000,000 volumes, ac- 
cording to statistics just compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education. The 
number of volumes is an increase of 20,- 
000,000 since 1908. 

Of the 2,849 libraries containing 5,000 
volumes or over, 1,844 are classified as 
“public and society libraries,” and 1,005 
are school and college libraries. Public 
and society libraries have an aggregate of 
over fifty million volumes, with seven mil- 
lion borrowers’ cards in force; 1,446 of 
these libraries were entirely free to the 
public. 

Libraries reporting from 1,000 to 5,000 
volumes numbered 5,453, of which 2,188 
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were public and society libraries, and 3,265 
school libraries. These libraries contained 
11,689,942 volumes. Another group of 
still smaller libraries, comprising those that 
reported from 300 to 1,000 volumes, in- 
creased the total by 2,961,007 volumes. 

The distribution of library facilities is 
still uneven. Of the 1,844 public and so- 
ciety libraries reported for the entire Unit- 
ed States, more than half were in the 
North Atlantic States, and they contained 
24,627,921 volumes out of the total of 
fifty millions; and of the three million vol- 
umes added to library collections for the 
year 1913, almost one-half were for the 
same section. New York State had 7,842,- 
621 volumes in her 214 libraries; Massa- 
chusetts, 7,380,024 in 288 libraries; Penn- 
sylvania, 3,728,070; and Illinois, 3,168,765 
volumes. Four-fifths of the borrowers’ 
cards in use were in the North Atlantic 
and North Central States. 

Library activity for the past year was 
marked, according to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation report, by “considerable extension 
of the branch system, particularly in the 
granting of library privileges on the part 
of cities to neighboring suburban com- 
munities; by further development of the 
county library plan in many states; and 
in general by a visible growth in the spirit 
of service that is characteristic of many 
of the formal educational institutions of 
to-day. The period of the library as a 
mere storehouse of books seems to be 
safely past; it has yielded to a period of 
direct community service.” 


A PROJECTED INFORMATION BU- 
REAU OF CROMWELL’S TIME 


LIBRARIANS are watching with interest 
the several recent enterprises for establish- 
ing general bureaus of information. Per- 
haps it will seem worth noting that this 
apparent innovation in our field was not 
only projected, but that the project was 
elaborately worked out in detail, and under 
the high-sounding title, “An Office of Pub- 
lick Addresse in Spirituall and Temporall 
Concernments,” presented in a discourse to 
the Houses of Parliament more than 250 
years ago. But it was presented at a most 
inopportune time. Two hundred and fifty 
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years ago saw the British Parliament in the 
wild confusion of the Cromwellian civil 
wars, and the author of the project, that 
most interesting character and friend of 
Milton’s, Samuel Hartlib, in a later pam- 
phlet printed in 1648 regretfully explains 
that his discourse “would have wrought 
some effect upon those that mannage the 
Affairs of this State if the Danger of this 
last Commotion had not employed all their 
Strength and Attention to save us from 
sudden Shipwrack.” 

It is from this pamphlet, quaintly entitled, 
“A further Discoverie of the Office of Pub- 
lick Addresse for Accommodations,” that 
we know about the project. Its aim, to 
advance “the Glory of God and the Happi- 
nesse of this Nation,” by enabling “all Men’s 
talents to become usefull to each other,” 
was more devoutly expressed than current 
business practice would sanction in our day, 
but the project is nothing less than that of 
a great general information bureau to be 
undertaken by the civil authorities. The 
comprehensiveness of the bureau, or 
“Office,” as our author prefers to call it, is 
truly delightful. “This then,” to quote 
from him verbatim, “is the proper End and 
Vse_ of this Office, to set everybody in a 
way by some direction and Addresse, how 
to come speedily to have his lawfull desires 
accomplished, of what kind soever they may 
be.” It is hard to see how such a benevo- 
lent scheme could fail in its appeal, or what 
could be better worth the consideration of 
any governing body on earth. 

The author’s plan, though so beneficently 
ambitious in scope, is worked out in minute 
detail and provides for many of the bibli- 
ographical, literary and charitable enter- 
prises with which we are familiar to-day. 

The scheme is to be carried out by means 
of an elaborate system of “registers.” 
“These Registers should be of all things 
which either may be any way offered by one 
man to any or to all, and desired by another 
from Any or from All.” By this means will 
be provided “a Center of Encounters to 
give Information to All of All usefull mat- 
ters. For one of the great Causes of our 
Miserie in this present life is this,” contin- 
ues the author naively, “that we are not 
onely in the dark, not knowing what good 
things are extant in private, or publickly 
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attainable for Vse: but we are in disorder 
and confusion, because when we know 
what things are attainable, yet we have no 
way contrived how to encounter readily and 
certainly with them ourselves, when we 
have need of them, or when we have them, 
to impart them to such as want them,” a 
cause of misery which we still have with us. 

The author’s father was a Polish mer- 
chant, and the son shows the instincts of a 
practical man of affairs in the thorough 
organization of the projected bureau. His 
directions are explicit down to the minutest 
details. There are to be two kinds of rec- 
ords kept—“unchangeable Registers” “of 
things which are perpetually the same,” and 
“changeable Registers containing all mat- 
ters of daily Occurance between man and 
man.” 

The “unchangeable Registers” consist of : 
1.“A Catalogue of all Catalogues of 
Books, whereunto the Enquisitor may be 
referred, to seeke out whether or no he can 
find anything written of the Matter where- 
of he doth make inquirie in any of these 
Catalogues.” This is a very interesting 
suggestion of the need of a bibliography 
of bibliography. The author speaks as if 
none were already in existence, and as he 
was a man of cosmopolitan culture, he 
would be likely to be aware of any such 
“catalogues” if compilations of the sort 
were available. There were, however, in 
his day a goodly number of universal cata- 
logs and some library catalogs as material 
for making his “catalogue of catalogues.” 
“Then,” he continues, “the Office should 
have one or more Copies of each of those 
Catalogues, to which the Register of Cata- 
logues should referre them to make their 
search.” It is interesting to librarians that 
in the author’s comprehensive scheme for 
the gratification of all legitimate desires, 
the work of the bibliographer is named 
first, and that the need of securing catalogs 
of books to which the “Enquisitor” may be 
referred for information assumes such 
paramount importance. 

A further list of the “unchangeable Reg- 
isters” includes: 

2. Topographical and descriptive regis- 
ters and reference works. “Speed's De- 
scription of the kingdome” is mentioned. 

3 and 4. A register of public officials, 
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employees and tradesmen: A register of 
“Families and Persons of eminent note and 
quality..for Birth, or for Place and Em- 
ploiment, or for Abilities and. .Vertues.” 

5 and 6. A commercial register of mar- 
kets, prices, exports and imports. 

The above records are encyclopedic in 
character, and are “unchangeable” or per- 
manent, in that they give general informa- 
tion to which “enquisitors” may be at all 
times referred. 

Under the second heading, “Changeable” 
records, fall all matters appertaining to the 
mutual personal accommodation of the 
patrons of the bureau. These must, of 
course, be kept constantly up to date, and, 
hence, are “changeable.” The registers to 
care for these matters are brought under 
four departments. The author enumerates 
them thus: “1. One for the Accommodation 
of the Poore. 2. Another for the Accom- 
modation of Trade, Commerce and Bargains 
for profit. 3. A third for the Accommoda- 
tion of all Actions which proceed from all 
relation of persons to each other in all 
Estates and conditions of Life. 4. A fourth 
for Ingenuities and matters of delight unto 
the mind in all Vertues and rare Objects.” 

The administration of each of these de- 
partments is given in detail. Under “the 
Poore,” the scheme embraces the work car- 
ried on by any present-day charities organi- 
zation society. Relief, nursing, free med- 
ical and legal advice are all provided for. 
Sanitation is the only modern demand con- 
spicuously absent. In fact, we read along, 
feeling very much at home in this poor 
relief work when a breath of the crusades 
suddenly recalls us to a time nearer the 
middle ages than to the twentieth century, 
by the enumeration, among worthy objects 
of charity, of “our own countrymen, Cap- 
tives under the Turks.” 

The “Register of Commerce and Bar- 
gains” is nothing more or less than an ex- 
haustive business directory and technical 
and professional advisory bureau. The 
“Register of Persons, and Actions, in all 
Offices and Relations” is not only an em- 
ployment bureau for all ranks, official and 
professional down to the lowest grades of 
“such as doe service in the Stables and the 
Kitchin,” but it is also a bureau at which 
miscellaneous desires of all kinds and de- 
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scriptions may be registered. Matrimonial 
affairs will be arranged, a travelers’ bureau 
is provided for. The “Office” means to stop 
short of no human desire which is unfilled. 
Even the modest person with a vague no- 
tion that some reward, he doesn’t know just 
what, is due him from the king or state, 
may go to the “Office” for advice, and find 
someone to attend to just this sort of deli- 
cate matter and ready to convey the hint 
which will transform this indefinite wish 
into a realizable asset. As to the “Female 
Kinde” (there were no suffragists in 1648), 
the “Office” is a man’s place and they are 
not invited to enter here, but they are by no 
means left out of account. They may en- 
gage some man to present their desires for 
them. The “Office” plans to instate some 
“Grave and Pious Matrons” to whom 
“Cases of Women as well as... the Affaires 
of the Poore ... may be referred.” Last of 
all, the “Register of Ingenuities” is devoted 
to information in all the sciences and the 
arts, and is intended to serve savants, col- 
lectors, and all persons interested in “Mat- 
ters commendable for Wit, Worth, and 
Rarity.” 

The author of this scheme was a man of 
the world, as much at home on the continent 
as in England, and he has in mind not only 
one such bureau in England, but the estab- 
lishment of a system of interrelated bureaus 
in the principal cities of Europe (America, 
we remember, at this date was but a few 
struggling colonies and quite outside the 
consciousness of an erudite man). The 
bureau, though undertaken by the state, is 
intended to be self-supporting, the rich pay- 
ing a fee of “two pence, or three pence at 
the most,” though the poor paid nothing for 
registering. 

In conclusion, the author states that, for 
the success of this scheme, “nothing is 
wanting but an Act of Authority to be given 
to the solicitour of Publicke designes,” and 
he closes his plea by drawing up the out- 
line of a bill to be presented to Parliament 
for the carrying out of his project. It 
would have been interesting, indeed, had 
the author’s recommendations received a 
favorable hearing, and if, as a state experi- 
ment, it had been tried out two centuries 
and a half ago. Petree. 
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American Library Assoctation 


In the haste of preparing the minutes of 
the Council meeting at Berkeley, June 9, the 
resolution which Dr. Bowerman first submit- 
ted approving efforts for better reading being 
made by the Boy Scouts was enclosed in the 
copy sent to the JourNAL instead of the re- 
vised resolution which he submitted at the 
second meeting of the Council and which in 
that form was officially adopted. The text 
of the resolution as actually adopted was as 
follows: 


Resolved, that the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association welcomes the aid of the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America in its 
efforts to improve the reading taste of the boys 
of the country; that the Council approves the plans 
of the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts for 
a week when, by vote of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, the retail book trade shall place special 
emphasis on juvenile books, and that the Council 
commend this plan, as announced by the Boy Scouts 
of America, to the favorable consideration of the 
public librarians of the country. 


Library Organizations 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was held 
at Berkeley, Cal., on June 4 and 8. The first 
session was a joint session with the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries and the 
California Library Association. In the ab- 
sence of President Gillis the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Lien, president of the 
Law Libraries Association, who asked Mr. 
Shaffer of the State Law Library of Washing- 
ton to preside. 

A telegram from Mr. Gillis was read in 
which he sent greetings and expressed regret 
at not being able to be present. A telegraphic 
response was ordered prepared and sent in 
reply. 

The chairman introduced Dr. G. E. Uyehara 
of the University of Meiji, Tokio, the execu- 
tive commissioner from Japan to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, who read a paper on the 
judicial system in Japan. He said that the 
framers of the Japanese constitution believed, 
as did the framers of the constitution of the 
United States, that the independence of the 
judiciary is a requisite of good government; 
and while endeavoring to subordinate every 
branch of government to the emperor they 
intended to make the judiciary independent. 
This independence, however, means nothing 
more than that the judgment of the court is 
free from the direct control of the executive. 
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He considered that the judiciary of the United 
States is placed too strong in the constitu- 
tion, while in Japan too weak, and in both 
cases not quite consistent with the principles 
of sound democratic government. In such a 
government the judiciary must be subordinat- 
ed, not to the executive, but to the legisla- 
tive branch of government which is the repre- 
sentative body of the people. He described 
the different courts of law in Japan and their 
functions. 

Dr. Uyehara was given a rising vote of 
thanks in appreciation of his address. 

The next speaker was Professor E. P. Cub- 
berley, head of the education department of 
Stanford University. He explained at some 
length his views relating to library organiza- 
tion as expressed in his book which had re- 
cently been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany on “State and county educational reor- 
ganization.” This book contains a school 
code and constitution drawn up by the author 
for a hypothetical state called Osceola. The 
speaker’s plan was for a system of educa- 
tion which should be a state system rather 
than a series of local systems, and embracing 
not only mere teaching but all those things 
along the line of educational service that go 
to the improvement of the human race. The 
state library and state museum would be 
branches of the state department of education, 
and head of their respective lines in the state. 
It would be the duty of the state librarian 
to co-operate with the county librarians call- 
ing an annual meeting of all librarians for 
consultation. 

Dr. Cubberley would organize community 
center schools, which would be libraries, 
meeting-houses and school houses all in one, 
around which might rally the educational and 
agricultural service of the community, and so 
consolidate almost every important effort for 
the improvement of the rural districts and 
small towns of the state. The old-time school 
district unit would be eliminated, and the 
county, with the county board of education in 
control, supersede it. County librarians, cer- 
tified by the state, and recommended by the 
county superintendent, would be appointed by 
the county board of education, each county to 
have a county library with branches in every 
community center; and all school libraries 
would be part of the county library system. 
The object is not to obtain control by the 
school department of the library work, but 
rather to secure co-operation which would 
lead to economy and efficiency. 

The last item on the program was the re- 
port of the joint committee on national legis- 
lative information service, which was pre- 
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sented by the chairman, George S. Godard, 
Connecticut state librarian. He spoke espec- 
ially of the work of preparing a cumulative 

index to state legislation which was being pub- 

lished by the Law Reporting Company of 

New York under the auspices of the joint 

committee and being furnished free to co- 

operating libraries. There was considerable 

discussion of the report of the committee, and 

a committee was appointed to draft resolu- 

tions expressing the appreciation of the joint 

session for the great service being rendered by 

the Law Reporting Company. 

The second session of the association was 
held on Tuesday morning, June 8. Johnson 
Brigham, state librarian of lowa, was chosen 
chairman. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
a balance on hand in the treasury of $422, 
with dues still uncollected of $100. The 
secretary explained, however, that the pro- 
ceedings for 1912 and 1913 as soon as printed 
would call for a considerable amount of this 
balance. Several new members had joined 
during the year, the membership representing 
forty-three institutions located in twenty-seven 
States. 

A number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion that had been prepared by the officers were 
read, the object of which was to make that 
document more in accord with the practice 
of the association in the matter of member- 
ship. The amendments will come up for adop- 
tion in 1916 and if carried will limit regular 
membership to institutions. 

The secretary called attention to the Year- 
book which had been distributed at the con- 
vention, and also to an index which had 
been prepared to all of the published proceed- 
ings of the association. This last item, to- 
gether with a summary of county library work 
and legislation relating to same in the vari- 
ous states of the Union, were ordered print- 
ed in the annual proceedings of the meeting. 
The report closed with the reading of a num- 
ber of letters from various states relating to 
recent legislation affecting state libraries and 
their work. 

Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, chairman of the com- 
mittee on public archives, was not present but 
sent his report which was quite extensive and 
comprehensive. This was the fifth annual re- 
port of the committee, and Dr. McIlwaine ex- 
pressed the hupe that the publication of the 
reports and their wide dissemination through- 
out the country will have a tendency to in- 
crease interest in archival work and lead to 
greater efficiency among archival workers and 
the passage of better laws for the better care 
of all public records. 
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The report of the committee on co-opera- 
tion between legislative reference departments 
was forwarded by Mr. Lapp, the chairman, as 
he too was not able to be present. He said 
that progress had been made through the es- 
tablishment of the Public Affairs Information 
Service on a sound basis in connection with 
the H. W. Wilson Company. 

The resolution committee of which Mr. 
Small of Iowa had been appointed chairman 
presented resolutions expressing the good 
wishes of the association to Mr. Gillis, and 
thanks to Professor Cubberley, to the secre- 
tary, and to the University of California au- 
thorities and the local committee of arrange- 
ments. 

A vote of congratulation was also ordered 
sent to Mr. Galbreath upon his return to 
library work as state librarian of Ohio. 

Mr. Godard of Connecticut presented the re- 
port of the committee on nominations, and the 
following officers were unanimously elected 
for 1915-16: President: A. J. Small, state law 
librarian of lowa; first vice-president: M. G. 
Dodge, legislative reference librarian, Cali- 
fornia State Library; second vice-president : 
Carrie L. Dailey, assistant state librarian of 
Georgia; secretary-treasurer: Elizabeth M. 
Smith, head of order division, New York State 
Library. 

Mr. Small, the president-elect, said a few 
words, and the convention adjourned. Thir- 
teen different institutions were represented at 
the meetings, from twelve different states. 


Metvin G. Dopce. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 

During the six weeks’ session of the Sum- 
mer School of the South, held at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, June 22 to July 30, Miss 
Lucy Fay, the university librarian, and her 
assistant, Miss Anne Eaton, gave a course of 
lectures on “Library methods for teachers,” 
covering the use of books and libraries, the 
technical subjects of cataloging, classification, 
accessioning, etc., history of libraries and book- 
making, and children’s literature. 

While the attendance was smaller than ever 
before, the instructors felt that the work was 
more far-reaching in its influence for better 
school libraries throughout the South. 

On July 22 a library conference was held, 
and Professor Harry Clark, professor of sec- 
ondary education in the University of Ten- 
nessee, made an enthusiastic talk to an assem- 
bly of one hundred or more teachers on “The 
necessity of a well selected and well organized 
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library in every high school in the state.” 
Mr. C. C. Certain, professor of English in the 
Central High School of Birmingham, Ala., 
and chairman of the committee on high school 
libraries of the Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, followed with a very 
inspiring and practical talk on “How to make 
teaching more interesting and vital by the use 
of a good library properly administered in 
the school.” Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley, 
supervisor of school libraries in Tennessee, 
talked most helpfully on “The practical ways 
of organizing school libraries by means of 
state aid.” 

The interest and enthusiasm shown by those 
in atttendance on this conference was most 
gratifying, and suggestions were made that a 
committee be appointed to plan for a larger 
and better conference for 1916. The names 
and addresses of teachers particularly inter- 
ested in crganizing school libraries in their 
own schools were called for. This list includes 
names from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 

An exhibition of a model rural school library 
and model classroom libraries from grades one 
to eight was held in the library building and 
was visited by a large number of teachers. 


Lucy E. Fay, Chairman. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
LIBRARY SECTION 
SYNOPSIS OF REPORT ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


The report of the committee on elementary 
school libraries was presented in the Library 
Section of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Oaklan/d, Cal., August 24, by Effie L. 
Power, supervisor of work with schools, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and chairman of 
the committee. Other members of this com- 
mittee are as follows: Grace D. Rose, librarian, 
Public Library, Davenport, Iowa; Frances 
Jenkins, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Zaidee Brown, librarian, 
Public Library, Long Beach, Cal.; Jasmine 
Britton, superintendent of children’s work, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

This committee was appointed late in 1914 
and submitted this first report in the form of 
a partial report on the organization and ad- 
ministration of elementary school libraries or- 
ganized independently, and elementary school 
libraries administered in connection with a 
library system. It is a part of the commit- 
tee’s plan that many of the topics shall be 
more fully presented in future meetings of 

the section 
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The following points have been consid- 
ered: organization, basis of book selection, 
staff, cost of administration, depositories, 
functions of administrative office. 

Under the latter heading the following sub- 
heads have been discussed: selection of books, 
pictures and other library material, care and 
distribution of deposits of library material in 
schools, reference work with teachers and 
classes of pupils, instruction in library use 
and children’s literature in normal schools, 
publications of school lists, exhibits of model 
collections of books for children, selection 
and collection of pedagogical books and maga- 
zines, collection of text books for compara- 
tive study, collection and use of museum ma- 
terial, collection of newspaper clippings show- 
ing local and current history of school work, 
lectures on school-library topics, story-tell- 
ing as a means of directing children’s reading, 
attendance at school-library meetings, co- 
operation with other child welfare agencies, 
the administration of a special room for 
teachers within the library, and the training 
of school librarians. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 

The first meeting of the association was held 
in the New York State Library, Albany, June 
29-30. There were eighteen delegates present, 
representing the following schools: Training 
School for Children’s Librarians, Pittsburgh; 
School for Library Science, Pratt Institute ; 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary; New York State Library School; Sim- 
mons College Library School; Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

The time was largely given up to the 
adoption of a constitution, of which a 
tentative draft with alternatives and com- 
ments had been distributed in advance. 
The report of the committee on book 
selection was read by Miss Donnelly, 
chairman, and Miss Sanderson presented 
the topic, “Library school recommenda- 
tions to teachers’ agencies.” The question of 
specialized training for librarians was dis- 
cussed and a letter from Miss Irene Warren, 
on behalf of the committee on training for 
school librarians, was read. 

The first official act of the association, out- 
side the discussions, was the sending of a 
telegram to Miss Plummer expressing its re- 
gret at her inability to be present at the meet- 
it-g. 

Mary L, Sut 
Temporary Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 

The University of Illinois Library School 
held its fifth annual summer course in li- 
brary training this year, the session lasting 
six weeks, from June 21 to July 31. The 
principal instructors were Mr. Ernest J. Reece 
and Miss Ethel Bond, members of the Library 
School faculty, and the revisers were Miss 
Margaret Williams and Miss Mary G. Bur- 
wash, members of the University Library 
staff. Miss Eva Cloud, librarian of the Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, Public Library, was in charge 
of the children’s work and gave a course of 
ten lectures in children’s literature, with as- 
signed readings. The Illinois Library Exten- 
sion Commission was represented by the sec- 
retary, Miss Anna May Price, who spent July 
19-21 at Urbana, gave two lectures, and held 
conferences with the students from Illinois 
libraries. 

As in previous years the enrollment was 
restricted to persons regularly engaged in 
library work. Thirty-five students registered, 
of whom twenty-four were from Illinois. The 
other states represented were Colorado, In- 
diana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi 
(2), South Carolina, South Dakota and Texas 
(2). Twenty-five of the students came from 
public libraries, six from college and univer- 
sity libraries, one from a high school library, 
one from a normal school library, one from 
an endowed reference library, and one from 
the library of a Chicago business house. 
Twenty-two are in charge of libraries, and 
thirteen are assistants. As regards general 
educational preparation, one has a Master’s 
degree, four have Bachelor’s degrees, two 
have some college work or its equivalent, 
twenty-two have high school diplomas or the 
equivalent, while the remaining six, having 
somewhat less preparation, were admitted as 
special students. 

The total number of class hours during the 
session numbered ninety-two. The majority 
of these were occupied by lectures which in 
most cases entailed two hours of outside 
work by each student as preparation. Of 
these hours cataloging occupied 20 hours; 
classification, 10; reference work, 10; book 
selection, 12; children’s work, 10; and the re- 
maining periods were devoted to various 
phases of administration, and to a few spe- 
cial subjects that could be given only one 
or two hours in so short a session. 

The course in book selection consisted of 
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several general lectures together with dis- 
cussions of particular types of literature. ‘The 
program for this was as follows: 
General principles of book selection. Mr. E. J. 
Reece. 
The evaluation of a book. Mr. E. k Reece. 
Types of travel literature. Mr. J. Reece. 
Helpful biographies. Miss Emma _ Felsenthal. 
Dramatic literature. Mr. F. K, W. Drury. 
English fiction. Dr. D. K. Dodge. 
The literature of comparative licen and mod- 
ern religious movements. Rev, A. R. Vail. 
Contemporary American novelists. Dr. D. K. 


odge. 
The science and literature of education. Dr. H. 
O, Rugg. 
Books and other material relating to history. Miss 
Marian Leatherman. 
Tools useful in book selection. Mr. E. J. Reece. 
The librarian and the literature of the out-of-doors. 
Professor Vaughan McCaughey of the College 
of Honolulu. 

The exceptionally cool weather of the sum- 
mer made the session especially attractive, 
and made it possible for the students to enter 
even more fully than in previous years into 
the campus life. General lectures, weekly 
socials, campus songs, organ recitals and ves- 
per services, were arranged by the Univer- 
sity Summer Session. In addition, the Li- 
brary School students made special trips to 
such points of interest as the seminary libra- 
ries, the University museums and greenhouses, 
and to the observatory on the top of the new 
Armory. 

LIST OF STUDENTS 


Students are from the public library of 
their city, unless otherwise stated. 


Illinois 

Arcola, Bessie Frances Rusk, librarian. 

Reardstown, Hallie Seeger, librarian. 

Carmi, Hattie Clark, librarian. 

Chenoa, Louise M. Ballard, assistant. 

Chicago, Ruth Halby, attendant, John Crerar Li- 
brary. 

Chicago, Ruth Chandler, junior assistant, Lewis 
Institute branch, Public Library. 

Chicago, Eva Myrtle Wood, librarian, Marshall 
Field & Co., Employees’ Library 

Danville, Clara Louise Fallis, second assistant. 

Danville, Selma Nungesser, third assistant. 

DeKalb, Mrs. Eliza B. Murray, librarian. 

Fairbury, Elton B. Henry, assistant librarian. 

Jacksonville, Mabelle Inex, librarian, Illinois Col- 
lege. 

a. Ethel Frances Edes, librarian, Lyons 
Township High School 

Lexington, Anna M_ Pierson, librarian. 

Macomb, Esther Marie Colvin, student assistant, 
State Normal School. 

Monticello, Lena Bragg, librarian. 

Marion, Mary Effie Williams, librarian. 

Ottawa, Evelyn Elizabeth Barry, second assistant. 

Ridgefarm, Florence Newlin, librarian. 

Springfield, Mary A. Giblin, loan desk assistant 
Lincoln Library. 

Salem, May Davenport, librarian, Bryan Bennett 
Library 

Tuscola, Mrs Edna G. Williamson, librarian. 

Virden, Hatibel Evans, librarian. 

Wyoming, Mary W. Townsend, librarian. 


Indiana 
Vincennes, Maude Esther Oecstreicher, assistant. 
Michigan 
Detroit, Emilie Sexauer, senior assistant, George 
Hosmer branch, Public Library. 
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unta, Ethe argaret Helm, librarian, Y 
Folks’ Library. 
Kansas 


Larned, Mrs. Sara T. Seiple, librarian. 
South Dakota 
Pierre, Mrs. Maude R, Carter, librarian. 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Ruth Elizabeth Bates, assistant, Hil! 
Memorial Library, Louisiana State University. 
New Orleans, Mrs Esther F. Harvey, librarian, 
Sophie Newcomb College Library. 
~ 
West Point, Lucy E. Heard, librarian. 
South Carolina 
Beaufort, Florence A. Kennedy, librarian, Lee Li- 
brary, Claflin University. 
Texas 
Georgetown, Mrs. Margaret MciKennon, librarian, 
Southwestern University. 
Georgetown, Fannie Miles Wilcox, assistant, South- 


western University. 
P. L. Winpsor, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 


The Training School closed its fifteenth 
year, July 31. Twenty-five junior certificates, 
two special certificates and six diplomas were 
granted. 

Mr. Charles E, Rush, librarian, St. Joseph 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo., lectured to 
the School July 28 on “Prominent illustrators 
of children’s books” and “Effectively printed 
library advertising.” An exhibit illustrating 
good advertising was hung in the Training 


School study room. 

During July the students were scheduled two 
periods each week in summer playgrounds 
where they had practice in distributing books 
and story-telling. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Students have been appointed to the follow- 
ing positions: 

Alice E. Booth, Rochester, N, Y. Branch libra- 
rian, Rochester Public Library. 

Margaret Jean Clay, Victoria, B. C. In charge of 
work with schools, Victoria Public pn 

Mary Frances Cox, Sandwich, Ill. Children’s li- 
brarian, Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Stella Tabor Doane, assistant, New York Public 
Library. 

Louise Endicott, Washington, D. C. Children’s 
librariz ™ Wilmington Institute Free Library, Wilming- 
ton, ie 

Esther Friedel, Jefferson, Wis. Children’s libra- 
ne un, Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, N. S. Pitts- 
urgh 

Ruth Hughes, Washington, D. C. Children’s libra- 
rian, Public Library, Cincinnati. 

Jean McFarlane, Pittsburgh. Assistant, children’s 
department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Maud Wilding Marston, Detroit. Children’s libra- 
rian, Public Library, Detroit. 

Bessie May Painter, Pittsburgh. Children’s libra- 
rian, Public Library, Evansville, Ind 

Mary Helen Pyle, Pittsburgh. Assistant, children’s 
department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Maud Baker Rackett, Amagansett, N. Y.  As- 
sistant, New York Public Library. 

Virginia Slagle, Pullman, Wash. In charge of 
work with schools, Public Library, Tacoma. 

Edwina Mildred Steel, Huntingdon, Pa. Assistant, 
children’s department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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Children’s 


Lillian Elisabeth Sullivan, Pittsburgh. 

librarian, Public Library, Detroit. 
Lenore Townsend, Spokane. Head of children’s 

department, Public Library, Spokane. 

Sarau C. N. Bocie. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
COURSE 

Twenty-six students registered in the Uni- 
versity of California summer course in l- 
brary methods, June 21-July 31. One came 
from Bellingham, Washington, and all the 
others from within the state of California. 
Four county libraries were represented, eight 
public city libraries, five college libraries, one 
elementary school library, four high school 
libraries, one mercantile subscription library. 
Three graduates of the University of Cali- 
fornia, not yet appointed to positions, were 
admitted. 

Sixty-four lectures were given by Miss E. 
M. Coulter, reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California; Miss Marion L. Horton, 
librarian of the Fremont High School, Oak- 
land; Miss Nella J. Martin of the catalog de- 
partment, University of California Library; 
Mr. S. B. Mitchell, head of the accessions 
department; Mr. F. M. Bumstead, in charge 
of periodicals and binding; and the Director. 
Miss Harriet G, Eddy, library organizer for 
the California State Library, gave two lec- 
tures on California library law. 

During the session a luncheon was given 
by the University of California Library School 
Association, at which time the members of 
the class of 1915 joined the association. Ac- 
tion was again taken, embodying a communi- 
cation to President Wheeler, in which the 
need for a permanent library school at the 
University of California was expressed once 
more. 

LIST OF STUDENTS 
Blair, May O., assistant librarian, Beale Memorial 

Library, Bakersfield. 

Bong, Kathryn M., assistant, Public Library, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 
Boss, Harriet E., librarian, College of the Pacific, 

San Jose. 

Browning, Edna M., graduate, University of Cali- 


fornia. 
Cole, Mamie M., assistant, Los Angeles City School 
Library, Los Angeles. 
Connelly, Mary F., librarian, High School, Alameda. 
Davis, Margaret, assistant, Stanford University Li- 


Ferris, Agnes Folger, assistant librarian, Public Li- 

El Centro. 

Flagel, Hilde, assistant, Stanford University Library. 

Hargrave, Nina C., librarian, High School, Anaheim. 

Harris, Mary’ W., assistant, County Free Library, 
Fresno. 

Heald, Ethel G., assistant, Stanford University Li- 


brary. 

Hurd, Clarence H., assistant librarian, Nazarene Uni- 
versity, Pasadena. 

Keeler, Emma C., assistant, Oakland Free Library, 
Oakland. 

Lake, Estelle D., assistant, Branch Library, Holly- 


wood. 
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Landram, Lenna L., assistant, County Free Library, 


Merced. 

Love, Lydia, graduate, University of California. 

or “aes Mary L., assistant, County Library, Ma- 
dera. 

Oakey, Mary L., librarian, High School, Corona. 

Palache, Hilda W., assistant, Mechanics’ Mercantile 
Library, San Francisco. 

Pearce, Myrtle, assistant, Public Library, Richmond. 

Pickett, Edith H., assistant librarian, Public Library, 
Richmond. 

Speece, Elsie M., Public Library, Redondo. 

Wilde, Leslie, graduate, University of California. 

Wilson, Leah M. librarian, High School, El Centro. 


Faita E, Situ, Director. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

The summer schooi closed its sessions Aug. 
7. Fourteen students were enrolled, and the 
courses covered work with periodicals and 
serials, literary criticism, business methods, 
reference work, public documents, library law 
and county service, classification and cata- 
loging, bookbinding, and work with children. 

The following students were enrolled in 
the class: 


Mary Elizabeth Allen, Pasadena, Calif. 

Henrietta W. Altgelt, San Antonio, Tex. 
Rebecca Elizabeth Burdorf, Fullerton, Calif. 
Alice M. Butterfield, Riverside, Calif. 

Gladys Dunbar, Riverside, Calif. 

Winifred Frances Estabrook, San Jose, Calif. 
Harriet L. Ferguson, Toronto, Canada. 

Floy Edna French, State College, New Mexico. 
Gertrude Kimbley, Riverside, Calif. 


Rubie Ley, Titusville, Pa. 


Emma Lee Lott, Houston, Texas. 

Edith McCright, Highgrove, Calif. 
Mayme E. Matthews, Bedford, Indiana. 
Nelle Sanford, Highgrove, Calif. 

Cora N. Schulze, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Esther Daniels, Riverside, Calif 


APPOINTMENTS 

Miss Emma Lee Lott has accepted a posi- 
tion as librarian in the Boyle Heights school 
library in Los Angeles at a salary of $1,600 
a year. 

Mrs. Virginia Cleaver Bason, who has been 
in the training school of the library for a 
year, has been called to a position in the new 
library of the State Normal School at Arcata 
in Humboldt county. 

Mrs. Winifred Estabrook, who received 
training in the local library, is to have charge 
of the training school library at the San Jose 
Normal School. 

Miss Rebecca Burdorf is to take the posi- 
tion of assistant in the Union High School 
library of Fullerton. 

Miss Ruth Inwood, foimerly a resident of 
Riverside, is at present a first assistant of 
the Santa Ana Public Library, a position she 
has held since the first of April. Miss Inwood 
had a year’s course last year in the training 
school of the local library. 

The positions average from $1,200 to $1,600 
a year, only occasionally dropping down be- 
low $1,000. 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The library has issued its circular of infor- 
mation for the twenty-eighth year of the 
school. The library is strengthening its 
courses each year, with the intention of de- 
veloping into a regular library school as soon 
as possible. 

Until 1914, only candidates for positions in 
the local library were accepted as members 
of the class. The rapid growth of the library 
movement in California through the establish- 
ment of new public libraries, the extension 
work of the county libraries and the develop- 
ment of school libraries has resulted in an in- 
creased demand for library workers. The 
Los Angeles Public Library is now in a posi- 
tion to meet this demand by admitting to the 
Training School a limited number of students 
who wish to prepare for work in other libra- 
ries. 

Commencing with the school year of 1915-16, 
the course of instruction will be extended from 
eight to nine months and will include prac- 
tically all the subjects taught in any one year 
library school course. Work in bibliography 
and book selection and evaluation will be given, 
courses in the technical and administrative 
knowledge necessary to good librarianship, 
with miscellaneous courses on the history of 
the library movement, current library literature 
and current events, county and school libra- 
ries and the distinctive features of their 
work. A corps of ten instructors will give the 
regular courses and supervise the practice 
work of students, and special lectures will be 
given by visiting librarians and persons promi- 
nent in civic affairs. 

Applicants should be between eighteen and 
thirty years of age, and must pass an 
entrance examination. All candidates are on 
probation the first two months, and a certifi- 
cate is given to those who successfully com- 
plete the course. A tuition fee of $25 is 
charged to residents of Los Angeles, and $40 
to non-residents. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The School for Library Workers, which 
was held at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, from July 19 to 24 inclusive, 
was planned for those men and women in- 
terested in the work of the small village or 
rural library, more especially those librarians 
and library assistants who have not been able 
to benefit by special library training or extend- 
ed experience. 

In addition to the class and laboratory work 
offered, lectures on important library topics 
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were given by recognized library workers. The 
opportunity to study the methods and collec- 
tions of the college library also proved help- 
ful. 

President Butterfield welcomed the school 
to the college in a short address, and the pre- 
liminary schedule was followed without any 
radical changes. Almost at the last minute 
Prof. George M. Holcomb sent word that he 
could not get away from Buckingham, Pa., 
because of an important church engagement, 
but Prof. R. P. Utter of the English depart- 
ment of Amherst College consented to work 
up his course of five lectures on “Rural litera- 
ture” upon very short notice and filled the bill 
splendidly. His lectures beginning with de- 
scriptions of the writings of Columella, 
Hesiod, and other ancient agricultural writers 
and coming down through the centuries, em- 
phasizing the work of Wordsworth, Defoe, 
Thoreau, Burroughs, and others were very 
helpful and interesting. 

Miss Alice Shepard of the City Library, 
Springfield, delivered two addresses to the Li- 
brary School, the second of which was on 
“The librarian’s outlook” and was most in- 
teresting and inspirational. Her advice to all 
“to keep fit” in body and mind; to become 
better acquainted with the classics in litera- 
ture; to have a broader outlook upon one’s 
community and to know more of the people, 
their interests and welfare, was very splendidly 
given. 

Miss J. Maud Campbell of the State Free 
Public Library Commission gave two lectures, 
one on “The library and the foreign popula- 
tion” and the other on “Opportunities for so- 
cial service.” Her strong personality and very 
delightful way of dealing with these very im- 
portant problems in some of our rural com- 
munities added to the interest and value of 
her message. 

In addition the librarian, Mr. Green, gave 
two lectures, on “Agricultural literature” and 
on “Public documents for small libraries.” A 
course of five two-hour lectures and demon- 
strations was given by Miss Chandler on 
phases of library economy devoted to classi- 
fication, cataloging, shelf listing and related 
subjects; Prof. Morgan talked on “The li- 
brary and its place in the community”; Miss 
Bridge of the City Library in Springfield gave 
two lectures on book binding and repair work; 
and there was an address by Miss Farrar of 
Springfield on “The collection of local history 
material in town libraries.” 

The number of students attending the 
school was a matter of pleasure to those in 
charge. There were seventeen full-time regis- 
trations, the expense for four of these stu- 
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dents being paid for by the Free Public 
Library Commission. There also were eight 
part-time registrations, in addition to several 
occasional visitors. 

Cuartes R. GREEN. 


Reviews 


Garrison, Frecpinc H. John Shaw Billings: a 
memoir. Putnam. 432 p. $3. 


The memorial resolutions on the death of 
Dr. Billings, which were adopted at the Kaater- 
skill conference of the A. L. A, in 1913, began 
as follows: “It is seldom that the death of an 
individual removes from two professions a 
unit of singular power in each. But such was 
the loss in the recent death of John Shaw Bill- 
ings; a scientist in a department of science 
intensive and exacting, a librarian rigorously 
scientific in a profession broadly humane.” 

In Dr. Garrison’s extensive memoir it is the 
scientist rather than the librarian who receives 
the most careful and sympathetic treatment. 
Dr. Billings’ early days of struggle for an edu- 
cation, the beginnings of his professional ca- 
reer as a physician and his stirring experiences 
as an army surgeon receive full attention. The 
author has wisely made the record autobi- 
ographic to a large degree by the use of 
admirably selected passages from Dr. Billings’ 
official reports, personal notebooks and private 
letters which reveal the writer’s personality 
and his prodigious capacity for work with a 
frankness which would be difficult for a third 
party to show without appearing biased or ful- 
some. Dr. Billings’ post-bellum services to 
sanitary science in various medical and public 
health associations, and in the planning of hos- 
pitals which are still serviceable decades after 
their erection, and his work as a medical bib- 
liographer in the inception of the “Index cata- 
logue of the Surgeon-General’s Library” and 
the “Index Medicus” are fully treated. 

That portion of the book which deals with 
his work as director of the New York Public 
Library will, in some respects, prove less 
satisfactory to many librarians. Though 
marked by scrupulous care in statement and 
by conscientious compilation, the single chapter 
devoted to this phase of Dr. Billings’ work 
gives only a very sketchy idea of the really 
great work accomplished by the first director 
of the largest library system of the world. 
Even the excerpts from his letters which are 
quoted in the chapter, though interesting, deal 
only occasionally with the library. Perhaps 
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this emphasis is correct, for not only does Dr. 
Garrison show at times a lack of familiarity 
with library organizations, but the book as a 
whole seems to show that Dr. Billings was 
primarily a physician and only secondarily a 
librarian, though a most eminent one. It is 
significant, too, that among the memorial 
tributes quoted later practically all are from 
scientists (mostly physicians) and practically 
none from librarians. 


It is difficult to preserve an accurate balance 
in the biography of any man prominent in 
more than one line, and Dr. Garrison has been 
more than usually successful in writing a read- 
able memoir which is frankly the work of a 
friend, but which, at the same time, is no mere 
eulogy. He has drawn a striking picture of a 
successful man of great ability, and in doing 
so has shown many reasons for his success. 
The insistence on broad general preparation 
previous to specialization which appears in so 
many quotations from Dr, Billings explains in 
large part his success in so many lines which 
were apparently only remotely related; the 
conscientious attention to detail, as well as to 
broad fundamental principles, explains his effi- 
ciency as an administrator. Even minor 
phases of his personality, such as his im- 
patience with too-evident complacency, are in- 
dicated, as in his letter written while in 
attendance at the Montreal conference of the 
A. L. A. in 1900, in which he says: “There 
are about 400 librarians here, and probably 
never were so many people together so thor- 
oughly satisfied with their own knowledge.” 
As a whole, the book shows a strong man with 
a strong man’s tendencies toward “imperious 
temper,” impatience with pretense and a sense 
of aloofness in his relations with the greater 
portion of the people his work obliged him to 
meet; it also shows a strong man’s persistence, 
altruism and optimism and a deep attachment 
to the friends who have proved really worthy. 
In short, the general impression which Dr. 
Garrison has evidently intended to create and 
which, in fact, he does create, is that which 
he quotes from Dr. Billings’ friend, J. V. W. 
MacAlister, librarian of the Royal Society of 
Medicine: “Take him for all in all, Billings 
was a man, and we are not likely to look upon 
his like again.” 


Typographically, as well as in subject matter, 
the book is pleasing. An extended bibliography 
of Dr. Billings’ writings, compiled by Miss 
Adelaide Hasse; a genealogical chapter, com- 
piled by the late Mrs. John §S, Billings; and a 
copy of the official military record of Dr. Bill- 
ings are appended. 

Frank K. 
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HitcHier, THERESA. 


Cataloging for small 


libraries. Rev. ed. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 
316 p. $1.25. 
Miss Theresa Hitchler’s new edition of 


“Cataloging for small libraries” is a life-belt 
thrown to many needy catalogers, compared 
with which her first edition was but a frail 
pair of water-wings. For she has found, ag 
her preface implies, that one can drown as 
expeditiously in a small pond as in mid-ocean, 
as it is depth, not size, that submerges. In 
other words, the problems of cataloging a li- 
brary have no inherent connection with its size, 
or, as she puts it, “The small library does not 
by any means presuppose a collection of simple 
books, as is too often taken for granted.” 

This working manual of cataloging shows 
the author’s broad-minded grasp of her sub- 
ject, the result ,of long practical experience 
and of a militant spirit that refuses to follow 
blindly in beaten paths. 

The spirit of the militant shows out in the 
arrangement of the book as well as in the 
matter. Instead of a neat and tidy stream of 
text, followed by a segregated mass of illus- 
trative matter, the sample cards and other 
illustrative matter are scattered through the 
text in the places where they belong and save 
the reader the annoyance of turning back and 
forth directed by textual finger-posts, such as 
“See sample card no. 702 in the appendix.” 

The illustrations are not only conveniently 
placed, but are very generous in number, cover- 
ing not only the general principles, but also the 
various applications, thus guiding the timid 
or the doubtful over many a pitfall. 

In fact, the amplification of the entire work 
leaves only a family resemblance between the 
little 84-page pamphlet which was the first edi- 
tion and this 316-page book. 

In places, the volume is much more than an 
amplification, notably in the part treating the 
subject card. Here two chapters are devoted 
to the subject and comprise not only the de- 
scription of subject carding, but also an expo- 
sition on subject indexing and index cross- 
references, with a list of 150 books with call 
numbers, subjects and cross-references as- 
signed, 

The book closes with a very full bibliography 
for the cataloger and a list of definitions of 
bibliographical and typographical terms. 

Epira P. BuckNnam. 


LrpraRies IN THE Netuertanps. The li- 
braries »f the Netherlands, which contributed 
but little to the Leipzig Exposition last sum- 
mer, have now published a book which will 
prove of value to all students of library af- 
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fairs. Its title, translated, reads “Libraries in 
the Netherlands: A summary in eight chap- 
ters.” 

The first chapter, written by A. Hulshof, 
deals with medieval libraries in Holland. 
Chapter 2, by C. P. Burger jr., has for 
subject the libraries of the Universities of 
Utrecht, Leiden, Groningen, Amsterdam, and 
the School for Technology in Delft. Chap- 
ter 3, by C. H. Ebbinge Wubben, treats of 
the Royal Library in The Hague. 

Chapter 4, by J. D. Rutgers van der Loeff, 
is a most interesting description of an inter- 
esting subject, the popular libraries founded 
by the Society for Public Welfare. This 
society was founded in 1784, and opened its 
first library in 1791. It now supports 400 
permanent and 100 traveling libraries. 

Chapter 5, by J. D. Van Dohkum, has for 
subject the association, institutional and other 
special libraries. In chapter 6, H. G. Greve 
tells us of the public libraries and reading 
rooms. Catholic free reading rooms are de- 
scribed by S. J. Robitsch in chapter 7, and in 
chapter 8, G. A. Evers writes of the state, 
provincial, and municipal libraries, a group 
in which are included many valuable scien- 
tific collections. 


Librarians 


Bircuowpt, Harriet N., N. Y. State Library 
Schools, 1914-15, began her work as librarian 
of the Extension Division of Indiana Univer- 
sity early in August. 

Bisuop, William W., who has been superin- 
tendent of the reading room in the Library 
of Congress for a number of years, on Sept. 
I assumes the duties of librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

Briccs, Walter B., now librarian of Trinity 
College, has accepted the position of assistant 
librarian at the new Widener Memorial Li- 
brary at Harvard, where he will be in charge 
of the reference and circulating departments. 
He will take up his duties in September. Mr. 
Briggs went to Trinity as college librarian in 
1909. From 1896 until 1904 he was superin- 
tendent of the reading room at Harvard Col- 
lege Library and in 1904 went to the Brooklyn 
Public Library as reference librarian. He 
left that place in 1909 to become librarian at 
Trinity. 

Cueney, Esther V., of Montpelier, Vt., has 
become a member of the staff of the Levi 
Heywood Memorial Library of Gardner, Mass. 
Miss Cheney will be second assistant at the 
main library, and will be in charge at the 
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West branch afternoons and two evenings a 
week. 

Dicxtnson, Asa Don, for the last three 
years on the editorial staff of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to go to India and take up work as 
librarian of the University of the Punjab in 
Lahore. During the year Mr. Dickinson will 
start the work of organizing the University 
and affiliated college libraries, and instruct 
the native librarians throughout the Punjab so 
as to enable them to carry on the work. Mr. 
Dickinson was graduated from the New York 
State Library School at Albany in 1904, and 
has had library experience in the public libra- 
ries of Brooklyn and Leavenworth, and in 
the Union College and Washington State Col- 
lege libraries. 


Dimnitt, LeNoir, Illinois 1914-15, has been 
appointed assistant in the University of Texas 
Library, Austin. 


Duntay, Fanny, B.L.S., Illinois 1915, has 
been appointed head cataloger in the Kansas 
State Agricultural Library, Manhattan. 


Evans, Helen, assistant librarian in the 
Riverside (Cal.) Public Library, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant librarian in the 
State Normal School at San José. 


Fercuson, Mrs. John A. (Susan Becker), 
Drexel 1903, died July 24 at State College, Pa. 


Henry, Eugenia M., B.L.S., N. Y. State 
Library School, 1906, has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the Public Library of Attleboro, 
Mass., which she has held since August, 1907, 
to become assistant librarian at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Library. 

Hu, Fanny W., B.L.S., Illinois 1915, has 
during the summer reorganized the Carnegie 
Public Library at Robinson, Illinois. 


Littte, Dr, George T., librarian of Bow- 
doin College, died Aug. 6 at his home in 
Brunswick, Me., after several months of fail- 
ing health. With characteristic fidelity, he 
was engaged at his college work till within 
a week of his death. Dr, Little was born in 
Auburn, Me., May 14, 1857, and graduated 
from Bowdoin College in the class of 1877 as 
valedictorian. In 1894 he received the Doc- 
torate of Letters from his Alma Mater. After 
travel and study in Europe, he began his 
career as teacher at Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, Mass., in 1878. He was professor of 
Latin in Bowdoin 1883-85, curator of the 
art collection 1887-1892, but his chief activity 
has been that of librarian of the college for 
the last thirty-two years. No graduate of 
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Bowdoin College had so wide and intimate 
acquaintance as he with the alumni. In ex- 
ecution of the purposes of the late Gen. 
Thomas H. Hubbard of New York City (Bow- 
doin, 1857), Dr. Little visited the principal 
libraries and collaborated with the architect, 
Mr. Henry Vaughan, in the plans and con- 
struction of Hubbard Hall, the library build- 
ing of Bowdoin College, completed in 1903. 
He was vice-president of the Maine His- 
torical Society, and as editor and author, he 
published “Descendants of George Little,” who 
came to Newbury, Mass., in 1640; a “His- 
torical sketch of Bowdoin College,” and the 
“General catalogue and obituary record” of 
the college. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities, 
of the American Alpine Club, and of the Ap- 
palachian Club. An enthusiastic mountaineer, 


he had made the ascent of Mt. Sinai, 
and of many peaks in the Selkirks, one 
of which was named in his honor by 


the Canadian government. Sprung from the 
..urdiest New England stock, Dr. Little gave 
his whole-hearted and untiring support to 
the Congregational Church of which he was 
a member, and had been clerk of the First 
Parish Church, the College Church on the 
hill, for many years. 


Livincston, Mrs. Luther, widow of the man 
who was to have been librarian of the Wide- 
ner collection at Harvard, has been appointed 
assistant librarian by Mrs. Widener, to aid 
Mr. George P. Winship, the librarian. Mr. 
Livingston was a warm personal friend of 
Harry Widener, as the memorial of the for- 
mer written by Mr. Winship records, .and 
his wife had always been the associate of 
his scholarly labors. 

Moon, Edith Collins, ‘Training School for 
Children’s Librarians of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh 1913, has been appointed chief 


of the circulation department of the Free 
Public Library of Trenton, N. J. 
Oaxs, Catharine S., B.L.S., Illinois 1912, 


has resigned her position in the Miami Uni- 
versity Library to become cataloger in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University Library, Dela- 
ware, 

Penrose, Alma M., B.L.S., Illinois 191s, has 
been appointed librarian of the West High 
School, Minneapolis. 

Sparrorp, Martha E., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1902-03, began work last June as cat- 
aloger in the University of Oregon Library 
at Eugene. 
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New England 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. The library of the American Con- 
gregational Association, of which the Rev. 
William H. Cobb is librarian, contains at the 
present time 63,078 books and 59,052 pamphlets, 
besides 72,906 unbound numbers of periodi- 
cals. There were added last year 874 books, 
667 pamphlets, and 3098 periodicals. In the 
early days the library depended wholly on do- 
nations for its books, but in recent years, 
with appropriation of a fixed annual sum for 
books, it has been possible to strengthen the 
library along the lines of its special interest, 
and the literature of Congregationalism is be- 
coming increasingly complete. 


Cambridge. The headquarters of the Har- 
vard University Library are now housed in 
the new Harry Elkins Widener Memorial 
Library. The executive offices, the catalog- 
ing and delivery departments were moved into 
the new building early in August. It is esti- 
mated that about 250,000 of the university's 
books have already been transferred and many 
of the pamphlets have been stacked in the new 
building. The theatrical memorabilia which 
Robert Gould Shaw has spent years in collect- 
ing, have been presented to the library. The 
collection includes 100,000 prints, an equal 
number of photographs, 250,000 playbills and 
10,000 autograph letters. Mr. Shaw was 
graduated from Harvard in 1869, and has col- 
lected in England, France and Germany every 
year since. 


Malden. An addition is to be built on the 
Public Library, providing for a separate chil- 
dren’s department and a large addition to the 
picture gallery. Plans have been drawn and 
contracts let for its construction, and it is 
hoped to have the work finished by the first 
of November. The extension will cost about 
22,000, to be paid from a fund started a num- 
ber of years ago by the Hon. Elisha F. Con- 
verse to provide for this very need. The ex- 
tension will be two stories high, constructed of 
brick and red sandstone. The approximate 
size of the main structure will be 40 x 40 
feet, octagonal in shape, and it will join the 
present stack room, the present reading room, 
and the present art gallery. Between this ad- 


dition and the stack room, and the reading 
room there will be a connecting structure about 
41 feet long by 15 feet wide, which will con- 
tain on the ground floor a room for children’s 
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work, opening into the main room of the chil- 
dren’s library, and on the upper or main floor 
a room for cataloging and clerical work, open- 
ing into the present stack room, and also into 
the nave of the main library room by an en- 
trance just back of the main desk. 


New Bedford P. L. George H. Tripp, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions 7450 books, 3153 
pamphlets, photographs 515, postcards 1520; 
discards 2677; total number of volumes, about 
150,000. New registration 4676. Circulation 
402,455 books, 85,817 pictures. Total expendi- 
tures, $44,373.88, including $26,640.91 for sal- 
aries and wages, $7367.56 for books, $1990.80 
for periodicals, $2456.02 for binding, and 
$338.95 for pictures. 


Oxford. Mrs, Charles A. Fuller, librarian 
of the Oxford Public Library, is planning an 
arts and crafts exhibition in the library early 
in October. Many people of Oxford are 
skilled in painting and drawing, in hammered 
brass, burnt wood and leather work, needle- 
work, and other art and craft work, and Mrs. 
Fuller intends to invite all to bring in ex- 
hibits of their work and contest for prizes 
in the different lines of work. It is intended 
to have drawings from the grammar and high 
school grades in the exhibit, as an extra at- 
traction, some samples of the school work 
having received considerable praise by mem- 
bers of the state board of education recently. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket. Deborah Cook Sayles P. L. 
Harold T. Dougherty, Ibn. (Rpt—1914.) Ac- 
cessions 4042; total 36,828. Total registration 
9233, 16.2% of population. Circulation 171,- 
299. The average circulation per cardholder 
is 18 volumes; per citizen, 3 volumes. Tax in- 
come per capita $.309, expenses, $.329. Total 
receipts $18,797; expenditures $18,731.46, in- 
cluding $9811.34 for salaries, $3839.07 for 
books, $832.90 for binding, $493.35 for papers 
and magazines. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford. The adult department of the 
Public Library was closed the first two weeks 
of August, while new metal shelving was in- 
stalled. 


Seymour. The work on the new library is 
progressing satisfactorily, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for use by the latter part 
of November, at least, when some fitting cele- 
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bration of the opening of the new library 
building will be arranged. The library is one 
of the few notable benefactions that the town 
has ever received. The building and the 
grounds upon which they stand are the gift of 
Edmund Day and his brother, the late Henry 
P. Day, while the endowment, which will yield 
about $2,500 per annum, was a bequest to the 
town by the late Charles Bennett Wooster of 
New Haven. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Albany. E. J. Tompkins has given to the 
State Library a collection of photographs of 
old buildings in Albany. There are 62 framed 
and 15 unframed photographs, lithographs and 
prints of places familiar in the past yet strange 
to the citizen of today. The pictures are to 
be placed on exhibition in the rotunda of the 
education building, and further contributions 
are solicited from citizens who may own rare 
prints of houses which have not only local but 
national interest. 


Chatham. The North Chatham Free Li- 
brary was opened to the public July 31. The 
interest and generosity of Miss Bessie Peck 
of that village made the library possible and 
the community is deeply grateful to her. She 
gave the building and a site in the orchard 
adjoining her home. The interior of the 
building, which was formerly the North Chat- 
ham post-office, has been attractively fitted. 
The nucleus of the library is the collection 
of books which belonged to the Chautauqua 
club, which was a thriving organization in 
North Chatham several years ago. To this 
have been added one hundred volumes from 
the state traveling library at Albany and 
friends of the institution have donated copies 
of standard books, so that the volumes num- 
ber about three hundred. 


Lima. The Lima Public Library, which has 
occupied rooms in the Keating block for the 
past three years, was moved on August I to 
more commodious quarters in the Stanley 
block in East Main Street, where it will oc- 
cupy a suite of rooms on the second floor. 
The new quarters will provide the public read- 
ing-room which has been long in demand. 
The library was organized in October, 1911, 
by the Lima Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution as a private venture with 
11 volumes. Many predicted its failure but 
its growth has been continuous until about 1500 
volumes are now on its shelves. 
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The New York Law Insti- 
tute has decided to move its law library into 


New York City. 


the new Equitable building. Heretofore, the 
rather inaccessible location of this great li- 
brary in the Post Office building has militated 
against a full enjoyment of its benefits, and 
it is expected that in its new quarters it will 
be so conveniently situated, as to increase its 
use by members and licensees, and to enhance 
the attractions of membership to others. 


New York City. An unusual record of the 
destruction of the Lusitania and the subsequent 
developments in the case has been prepared at 
the request of Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 
The record consists of ten volumes of news- 
paper clippings concerning the sinking of the 
ship by a German submarine. Each volume 
contains 100 pages of clippings, and is an inch 
and a half thick. The are bound in 
Russian levant and bear the inscription “S. S. 
Lusitania, May 7, 1915.” It is reported that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt intends ultimately to present 
the volumes to the library of Yale University. 


be 


New York City. Phoenix Ingraham, as ref- 
eree, has decided, in his report just filed in the 
Supreme Court, that the New York Public 
Library is entitled to $100,000 out of the es- 
tate of James Hood Wright, who died in No- 
vember, 1894. The case involved the construc- 
tion of the Wright will, the history of the old 
Washington Heights Library, the power of 
the New York Public Library, (including the 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundation), to 
take the old library over bodily and all the 
benefits that went with the old institution. 
The decision is of importance particularly be- 
cause it establishes the right of one institution, 
performing the functions of another that it 
takes over, to enjoy all the benefits and ad- 
vantages that belong to the institution taken 
over. 

NEW JERSEY 

Leonia. The new Public Library was op- 

ened the latter part of July. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hazelton. Alterations to the basement of 
the Public Library are being rushed by the 
force of workmen. It is expected however, 


that the work will take until the Christmas 
season for completion. 


Oil City P. L. Emily S. Glezen, tbn. (11th 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1915.) Acces- 
Circulation 66,779; reading room 
attendance 27,030; reference workers and 
questions 2193. New registration 952: total 
7735. Story hour attendance totaled 3080, with 
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an average attendance of 123, not counting 
those children turned away for lack of room. 
A picture of the “Story-hour children” was 
taken in front of the library in March, and 
printed as a supplement to the Oil City Der- 
rick. The State Commissioner says the story- 
hour attendance is the largest in the state 
for a city of its size. 


Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Record of 
Aug. 17 announced that ground will be broken 
for the erection of a main building for the 
Free Library system at Nineteenth street and 
the Parkway on September 16 at 3 o'clock. 
This announcement of the day on which work 
is to be started after a delay of 17 years 
since the original $1,000,000 was borrowed for 
the purpose, was made by Mayor Blankenburg 
after a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Free Library. Architect Horace Trum- 
bauer, who presented plans for a library build- 
ing in 1911, which called for an expenditure 
of $3,000,000, was present at the meeting and 
read his report on the cost, material and 
method of construction as proposed. He was 
instructed to prepare the final drawings and 
building specifications. These will deal large- 
ly with the foundations and walls, the trus- 
tees having decided to start with the founda- 
tions for the entire structure, rather than 
utilize the money available for the erection of 
one wing. There is $825,000, including $40,- 
000 voted by the people in the recent loan, for 
the work. The $785,000 was left from the 
original loan of $1,000,000 after paying for 
the site. 


Scranton P. L. Henry J. Carr, lbn. (Rpt. 
—1914.) Accessions 3802, withdrawals 1031, 
total 75,324. Circulation 131,822. New regis- 
tration 2901, re-registration 2389; total 11,340. 
Receipts $24,642.88; expenditures $22,367,86, 
including $3127.56 for books, $324.70 for peri- 
odicals, $1367.73 for binding 2934 volumes, and 
$10,375 for salaries and wages. 


James V. Brown L. O. R. 
Howard Thomson, Ibn. (8th ann. rpt.—yr. 
ending Je. 30, 1915.) Accessions 2073, dis- 
cards 800, total on hand 25,448. New regis- 
tration 2173; total 6519. Circulation 115,169; 
reading and reference use 20,344. Receipts 
$0807.64; expenditures $0758.85, including 
$1659.43 for books, $270.57 for periodicals, 
$634.02 for binding, and $4616.46 for salaries 
for library service. 


Williamsport. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington. By the will of Ashton R. 
Tatum the trustees of Delaware College re- 
ceive his valuable library on horses for the ag- 
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ricultural department and will also receive the 
proceeds of the sale of 20 fine horses owned 
by him to found a fund to provide lectures to 
agricultural students on the horse. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. Plans have been prepared for 
the new branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary which is to be erected on Wolfe and 
Twentieth street, at a cost of $20,000. The 
building will be of ornamental brick construc- 
tion, with terra-cotta trimmings. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. An examination for positions 
in the library of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture will be held by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission on October 13-14, 1915. The title 
of the examination is “Scientific Assistant in 
Library Science, Department of Agriculture.” 
The examination consists of questions on li- 
brary economy, including cataloging, classifi- 
cation, book ordering, loan systems, reference 
work, and bibliography, especially the bibli- 
ographies of the sciences that pertain to agri- 
culture. The usual entrance salary ranges 
from $840 to 31000 a year. 


The South 


KENTUCKY 
Maysville. The late Thomas A. Davis left 
to the Maysville Public High School his pri- 
vate library, valued at more than $5000, and 
$2000 in cash to maintain the same. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville. The employes’ library of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway 
has been moved from the old Whitworth 
building to the new building recently erected 
by the road on Tenth avenue. The new quar- 
ters have been handsomely fitted up, and 
Librarian Thomas Gibson reports nearly ten 
thousand volumes now available for the em- 
ployes. In addition to the books called for 
by the employes residing in Nashville, the li- 
brary maintains a circulation system by which 
books are sent to nearly every station on the 
system. 

Central West 
MICHIGAN 

Colon. Mr. Culver, a resident of Colon 
township, gave $15,000 for a township library 
to be called the Colon Township Library. 
The township board, consisting of supervisor, 
clerk and two justices of the peace, was des- 
ignated by Mr. Culver to carry out his plans. 
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A good corner lot well located was bought 
for $3000 by the township and a very attrac- 
tive library building planned after the style of 
a library in Indiana. It has an auditorium, 
rest-room, and a room in the basement which 
can be used as a boys’ gymnasium. The donor 
requested that the auditorium be used for free 
entertainments. The building was ready about 
the first of June. The library consists of about 
2500 volumes, mostly fiction. 


INDIANA 


Darlington. The first brick was laid on the 
foundation of the new Carnegie library July 


ILLINOIS 

Galva. The annual report of the public 
library shows a total circulation of 18,322, 
which is a gain of 3000 over that of last year. 
The library is a township library and has sent 
collections of books to all the rural schools 
in the district. 


McLean. Mr. Hope Public Library was re- 
opened July 31. Although the building was 
destroyed in the recent fire, all the books were 
saved and the board of directors has secured 
pleasant quarters in the rear of the Dorr Ham- 
mitt shop. 


Neponset. The Neponset Public Library has 
recently received a little legacy of $100. The 
town has also appropriated $75 for the pres- 
ent year in order to obtain ‘ree privileges of 
the library for the children in the rural com- 
munities. 


Wyoming. The Public Library recently 
completed here is a brick structure, with one 
story and basement. It was built from sketch 
plans sent by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, like those printed in the April is- 
sue of the Journat. The only variation was 
a slight shortening of the building, thereby 
leaving out the janitor’s room in the base- 
ment and putting the heating plant in one 
room. The total cost of the site and its pre- 
paration for building was $1662.50; the build- 
ing itself cost $6075; and furniture and fix- 
tures $399.30. The building is considered a 
model for a small library, and is satisfactory 
in every detail. 


The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit. Work has been commenced upon the 
$10,000 improvement to the college library. 
Steel bookstacks are included in the added 
equipment. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Service of the Minneapolis 
Public Library will be extended to all resi- 
dents of Hennepin county within a month or 
six weeks as a result of a resolution passed 
at the August meeting of the library board. 
This move was the result of two years’ work 
by the members of the board and residents of 
the rural districts. County commissioners ap- 
propriated $1000 last year for the purpose, It 
was not until August the plan again was 
brought to the attention of the librray board. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. No 
definite plan for the distribution of books has 
been outlined, but the parcel post undoubtedly 
will be used extensively by rural patrons, It 
is hoped that arrangements for establishing 
the service wili be completed about Sept. 1. 


Mountain Iron. The new library just com- 
pleted here, containing 2000 books including 
some in Finnish and Italian, and receiving 
thirty-five magazines and twenty-five news- 
papers, was dedicated July 16. The principal 
address was by Former Senator James P. 
Boyle of Eveleth. 

IOWA 


In the period between March 2 and July 12, 
eight Iowa towns voted to establish libraries 
and all but two of them are in counties where 
no other public library exists. This is the 
largest number of new libraries to be estab- 
lished in any one year in the history of the 
library movement of Iowa. The new libraries 
voted are in the following towns: Bedford, 
Taylor county; Decorah, Winneshiek county ; 
Waukon, Allamakee county; Greenfield, Adair 
county; Logan, Harrison county; Malvern, 
Mills county; Mt. Ayr, Ringgold county, and 
Hamburg, Fremont county. Garner in Han- 
cock county is just completing a new library 
building which cost $6500, and Traer, in Tama 
county is building a $10,000 library. Bedford 
is to have a $10,000 building, aand several ot 
the other towns are planning on buildings to 
cost from $8000 to $10,000. Taxes for the sup- 
port of these libraries have been voted in 
these towns of from two to five mills, the ma- 
jority of them voting a two to three mill tax. 
Iowa now has 125 public libraries, eighty-eight 
of which have Carnegie buildings. The aver- 
age library has from 1500 to 3000 volumes. 
There are nine libraries in towns of less than 
800 population and four in towns of less than 
300 people. 


Cedar Rapids P. L. E. Joanna Hagey, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1914.) Accessions 4628, withdrawals 
2000, total 32,311. Circulation 187,673. New 
registration 3478; total 10,900. Receipts $17,- 
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299.25; expenditures $15,686.15, including 
$4151.38 for books, $337 for periodicals, $625.25 
for binding, and $6617.07 for staff salaries. 


COLORADO 

Denver P. L. Chalmers Hadley, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—1914.) Accessions (net gain), 11,387; total 
167,630. Home circulation 647,711 (an increase 
of 45,963 over 1913) ; total use 1,022,127. New 
registration 17,484; total 90,249. Receipts 
$68,128.25; expenditures $66,762.74, including 
$12,614.69 for books, $1989.14 for periodicals, 
$2360.35 for binding, and $28,194.13 for sal- 
aries. 


The South West 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis P. L. Arthur E. Bostwick, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Apr, 30, 1915.) The li- 
brary now contains 414,623 volumes, including 
24,734 unaccessioned books, mostly duplicates. 
Of these 310,826 are in the Central Building. 
Its active registered users number 100,717, a 
gain of 5,366. It has circulated for home use 
during the year covered by this report 1,690,- 
037 volumes, an increase of 154,867 over last 
year. Of these 854,140 were distributed through 
branches, 190,408 through delivery stations and 
246,881 by means of traveling libraries. Chil- 
dren borrowed 813,267 volumes. In addition 
361,330 volumes of supplementary reading, 
usually in sets of thirty, were issued to schools, 
These have been counted as one “library use” 
each. Volumes read in the central and branch 
library buildings numbered 800,731 so far as 
they could be counted. The additions for the 
year, 43,474, were 9892 more than last year. 
Of these, 20,493 volumes were replacements. 
Of the total, 234 volumes were added to the 
collection of ephemera, with no accession num- 
bers. Of books accessioned, 38 were for the 
blind, and 2689 were in foreign languages. In 
the fifteen rooms available for meetings there 
were held during the past year 3817 gather- 
ings of all kinds, an increase of 535 over last 
year. The staff, including members of the 
training class, now numbers 248 persons (95 
men and 153 women). Total receipts for the 
year were $420,539.10. Maintenance cost $241,- 
605.85, of which $40,014.45 was spent for 
books, $3472.70 for periodicals, $16,948.22 for 
binding, and $115,385.68 for salaries for library 
service. The report has a frontispiece in color 
showing paintings and textiles in the art room, 
and is attractively decorated throughout with 
chapter headings and tail pieces, and textual 
illustrations from pen and pencil sketches made 
in the library by students in the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, Washington University. 
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TEXAS 


Dallas. The officers of the Southern Meth- 
odist University have requested the board of 
directors of the Dallas Public Library to es- 
tablish a branch of the institution at the uni- 
versity for the use of the students. 


Dallas. A historical library of the Method- 
ist Church has been given to the Southern 
Methodist University by the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, within the limits of the laws 
of the church governing gifts by the publish- 
ing house. The library contains about 2000 
volumes and will be moved to the university 
soon. Biographies, histories and bound vol- 
umes of a number of church periodicals are 
included in the list, which has been collected 
through years of work by different members 
of the publishing house force. 


Sherman. Sherman's new library building, 
a gift from Andrew Carnegie, was opened to 
the public July 13, with a reception at which 
Sherman people were given an opportunity 
to go through the building. A reception com- 
mittee composed of ladies of the Civic League, 
and representatives from the various clubs, 
gave the people a cordial welcome. 


Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. On July 28th, Governor Ernest 
Lister appointed the following persons as 
members of the State Library Advisory Board 
of Washington: Mrs. Sarah McMillan Patton, 
Hoquiam, Washington, recommended by the 
State Historical Society; Mrs. O. K. William- 
son of Prosser, recommended by the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of the state; Mrs. 
Henry McCleary of McCleary; and Mr. John 
B. Kaiser of Tacoma, Washington. The fifth 
member under the law is the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Mrs. Josephine C. Pres- 
ton. This advisory board shall give advice and 
counsel to the State Library Commission, 
which consists of the governor, attorney-gen- 
eral and judges of the supreme court, and to 
the state librarian and state traveling librarian. 
Each member shall hold office for four years. 
There has been no advisory board appointed 
since 1913, as the legislation proposed at the 
last legislature looked toward the doing away 
with this advisory board and the creation of a 
state library commission which should be com- 
posed of persons not otherwise engaged as 
state officials. The proposed legislation failed, 


however, and the advisory board just appoint- 
ed operates under the former law. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. The county’s one hundredth 
branch library has been established at Ra- 
mona Acres. Since the county library’s first 
branch was established, in April, 1913, there 
has been a great and growing demand from all 
corners of the county for branch reading- 
rooms and book stations. There are approxi- 
mately 60,000 books in circulation. The county 
library had a total of 65,477 volumes in good 
condition on July 1. During the fiscal year 
which closed June 30 the library had a circu- 
lation of 359,597 volumes. 


San Diego. The annual report of Miss 
Jennie Herrmann as county librarian shows 
the establishment of seventeen new branch li- 
braries in various portions of the county in 
the past year. The latest branch to be estab- 
lished is that at Escondido where by a com- 
bination with the municipal Carnegie library 
the public is given the use of 3000 books. Dur- 
ing the past year 86,930 books were loaned at 
the forty branch libraries in the county. There 
was an increase of 2727 in the number of 
borrowers of books and 13,770 books were 
shipped from the main library at San Diego 
to the various branches throughout the 
county. 


Vacaville. The new library building was 
opened Saturday, July 17. The old library was 
closed for three days while the books were 
being moved. 


Woodland. The extension to the Woodland 
Library for county library purposes, dedicated 
June 23, is the gift of Mr. Carnegie in addi- 
tion to his earlier one of a building for the 
city library. It is modern in its plan and equip- 
ment, and is especially adapted to the needs of 
county library work. The main floor is occu- 
pied by a double tier of stacks, an office and a 
work room with lift from the shipping room 
below. In the basement are shelved the books 
used in class room collections. Here also is a 
fumigator where all books returning from any 
branch or station are fumigated. The build- 
ing, though now sufficiently heated by Cali- 
fornia sunshine, is equipped with gas radi- 
ators. 

UTAH 

Ogden P. L. Grace W. Harris, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—yr. ending May 31, 1915.) Accessions 1361; 
total 10,644. New registration 2379; total 9057. 
Circulation 70,753, a gain of 10,313. Receipts 
$6536.38; expenditures $5653.06, including 
$3186 for salaries, $269.30 for periodicals, 
$1227.77 for books, and $318 for binding. 
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Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver. In readiness for the first classes 
of the new University of British Columbia 
there has been assembled in the temporary li- 
brary a collection numbering some 20,000 vol- 
umes of such books as the university will re- 
quire. The library was bought in England and 
France from many booksellers through a cen- 
tral agent. Purchases were made by J. P. 
Gerould, librarian of the State University of 
Minnesota. The library is being classified on 
the system in use in the Congressional Library 
at Washington. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Moose Jaw P. L. A. H. Gibbard, Ibn. (2d 
ann. rpt.—1914.) Accessions 1538; total num- 
ber of volumes 8860. New registration 1892; 
total 5145. Circulation 90,248. Receipts $13,- 
689.40; expenses $13,631.30, including $4561.02 
for salaries and other administrative expenses, 
$1155.48 for books, and $339.09 for magazines 
and papers. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Mr. William Henry Kearley Wright, bor- 
ough librarian of Plymouth since 1876, died 
April 27 of this year. Mr. Wright read a 
paper “On the best means of promoting the 
free library movement in small towns and 
villages” at the first conference of librarians 
in London in 1877. He took a prominent part 
in many subsequent meetings of the Library 
Association, was an active member of the 
Council, and was several times vice-president. 
He was a pioneer in the movement for con- 
necting public libraries and elementary schools, 
and for making collections of local literature 
in libraries. 


Aberdeen. A collection of lantern slides of 
local subjects, known as “Vanishing Aber- 
deen,” has been given to the Public Library. 
The collection numbers between soo and 600 
slides, and as soon as they have been classified 
and cataloged the slides will be available for 
borrowing for lecture purposes. 


Battersea P. L. Lawrence Inkster, fbn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1915.) Accessions 
2250; total 64,152. Total registration 12,508. 
Circulation 418,043, a decrease of 20,895 from 
last year’s record, due to the disturbance re- 
sulting from the war. 


Rochdale P. Ls. R. J. Gordon, lbn. (44th 
ann. rpt—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1915.) Acces- 
sions 1188; total 64,970, exclusive of Patent 
specifications and Parliamentary Papers. Cir- 
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culation 204,544, an increase of 12,215. New 
registration 2029; total 12,145. 


HOLLAND 


Under the name of “Leuvensch Boeken- 
fonds” a _ standing committee been 
established in the Netherlands to secure means 
to the trustees of the library of Louvain for 
the re-erection of this institution. Professor 
R. Fruin, president of the committee, has in- 
vited all libraries and learned societies to for- 
ward for this purpose in due time all dupli- 
cates in their collections. It is the intention 
of the committee to compile first a catalog of 
such gifts and present the books as soon as the 
authorities at Louvain are ready to receive the 
same. Among the various institutions in the 
Netherlands the library of the University of 
Amsterdam was the first to act. The trustees 
of this library have proposed to the city gov- 
ernment to authorize them to place all dupli- 
cate copies that could be spared at the disposal 
of the “Louvain Book Fund.” The board of 
aldermen has accepted this proposal. 


Leyden. The library of the University of 
Leyden has sustained a loss of approximately 
1000 florins by the destruction of the library 
of Louvain. By virtue of the interloan system 
between the European libraries, there were at 
Louvain during the month of August, 1914, 
four manuscripts and four printed books be- 
longing to the University Library. 


NORWAY 

Arendal. The Communal Library of Aren- 
dal moved into its new quarters, in the cen- 
ter of the town, early in the year. The re- 
port for the first half of 1915 shows a steady 
increase in circulation, from 912 volumes bor- 
rowed in December to 1595 in March. There 
were 503 regular borrowers in March, and of 
the books taken out, 33 1-3% were non-fictidn. 
The City Council has placed the income on 
40,000 crowns at the disposal of the library. 


Drammen. The Chamber of Commerce in 
Drammen has donated its collection of 5000 
volumes to the Public Library projected for 
that city. 


Levanger. The Public Library reports a cir- 
culation of 150 volumes on each library day— 
a very good showing for so small a town. The 
library owns 2530 books, of which 1630 are 
works of fiction. This last year the library 
received a donation of 1000 crowns for the 
purchase of scientific literature. 


Tgnsberg. The latest report of the Tgns- 
berg Public Library calls attention to the fact 
that the library is just five years old. Be- 
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ginning with a stock of 1630 books, of which 
790 were fiction, the library now owns 3716 
non-fiction, 2016 fiction and 40 English books, 
The circulation for 1915 was 17,384, of which 
73% was fiction. There were 2500 registered 
borrowers, of whom about 1700 were active 
readers. The yearly budget has increased 
from 2200 crowns in 1910 to 2600 crowns in 
1914. The library is now open five days a 
week, for two hours a day. Two days a week 
are given over to the children. 
SWEDEN 

The Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Biblio- 
theksvaesen (Northern Magazine for Book 
and Library News) opens its second year of 
existence with a double number. Among the 
important articles is a description by J. A. 
Bergstedt of the new home for the Library of 
the Royal Academy of Science in Stockholm. 
The library contains 115,000 volumes and 2500 
manuscripts, besides 125,000 pamphlets and 
5000 maps, descriptive cards, etc. An appro- 
priation of 800,000 crowns was made for the 
building, which contains two reading rooms, 
one for the general public, the other for the 
exclusive use of Academy students. The stack 
system invented by J. Isaaksohn and Co., ex- 
hibited in the Swedish department of the Leip- 
zig Exposition, has been installed in the new 
library. 

DENMARK 

Bogsamlingsbladet reports 62 children’s li- 
braries in Copenhagen alone, as against 336 
for the 1154 districts of the rest of the coun- 
try. Of the 1127 schools in these districts, 
only 637 have made any attempt at a book col- 
lection suitable for children. 


Copenhagen. The State Library Committee 
arranged a special library course to be held in 
Copenhagen from Aug. 2 until Aug. 14. Four 
hours daily instruction were to be given. Pe- 
cuniary assistance was offered small provin- 
cial libraries wishing to send their librarians 
to the course. 


Holbaék. The Public Library for the Hol- 
bak district reports a circulation of 53,842 vol- 
umes for 1914-15. There were 672 cards is- 
sued. Of the books borrowed, 19,218 were 
non-fiction. The reading room was utilized 
by 16,253 persons. Accessions for the period 
covered by the report were 317 volumes. 267 
volumes were bound, 875 re-bound and 374 re- 
paired. 865 packages were sent to other li- 
braries, 47 in traveling libraries. On April 
I, a new arrangement was made by which all 
new non-fiction books, and the most important 
of the new works of fiction are shown in the 
reading room for a week before being put 
into circulation. 
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Svendborg. The Public Library of Svend- 
borg (Henrik Jensen, librarian) reports ac- 
cessions for the past year of 385 volumes of 
fiction, and 171 non-fiction. The circulation 
for 1914 was 12,018 volumes, of which 9615 
were fiction. The appropriations for the year 
were 1800 crowns, and the income from vari- 
ous other sources 284 crowns. Expenses for 
new books, 1235 crowns, for binding 565 
crowns, and for printing a catalog, 110 crowns. 


GERMANY 
Kiel. The Royal University Library reports 
accessions for 1914 of 5188 volumes, of which 
2622 were acquired by purchase. This brings 
the total list of the library up to 322,962 bound 
volumes, apart from the number of pamphlets, 
maps, leaflets, etc., on the shelves. The income 
from appropriations, fees, etc., was 59,682 
marks; 8902 marks were spent for new books, 
9189 marks for binding. The circulation for 
1914 (greatly diminished because of the war) 
was 15,794 volumes taken out, 7322 consulted 
in reading room, and 1464 volumes (in 370 
packages) sent to other libraries and indi- 
vidual readers outside the city. Twenty-five 
volumes were sent to Berlin, and 1196 volumes 
received in return for the Royal University. 
Four employes, including one librarian, joined 

the army for active service. 


Leipzig. The keystone of the beautiful new 
building of the Deutsche Biicherei (the Li- 
brary of the Book Trade Association) was put 
in place April 30 with fitting ceremonies. Rep- 
resentatives of the book trades from all over 
Germany, as well as of the Saxon govern- 
ment and the city of Leipzig were present. 
The building will have room for 1,070,000 
volumes, and the plans are so arranged that by 
adding more wings to it there can be accom- 
modated 10,000,000 volumes. As now finished, 
the structure has four stories and a frontage 


of 120 meters. 
AUSTRIA 


Vienna. From the latest number of the 
Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen (Austrian Library Journal) we learn 
that the Viennese University Library is the 
only Austrian library which issues yearly re- 
ports. According to its report for 1913, the 
University Library contains 856,462 volumes, 
with an accession of 25,306 for the two years 
noted in the report. The receipts of the li- 
brary amounted to 123,271 crowns, while the 
running expenses exclusive of salaries came to 
122,504. The payroll of the library, for a staff 
comprising one general director, 5 head libra- 
rians, 5 librarians of the first class, 12 of the 
second class, 18 assistants and thirty house 
force, amounted to 185,616 crowns for the 
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year. The library shows a circulation of 567,- 
505 volumes for 1913, an increase of 31,863 
over the preceding year. The library received 
a valuable gift in the legacy left it by Prof. 
Jacob Minor of the University, 3906 volumes 
of German history and literature. 


SWITZERLAND 

The Canton of Lucerne has purchased for 
its Canton Library the valuable collection of 
rare books left by the late state historian and 
keeper of the archives, Dr. Th. von Liebenau, 
of Lucerne. The collection is especialiy rich 
in documents relating to Swiss history, books 
of the nineteenth century, manuscripts dating 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, liturgic volumes of the same periods, 
and many bibliographic rarities. 


Basle. The public library of the University 
of Basle reports for 1914, accessions through 
purchase, gifts, etc. of 14,872 books, 4239 
pamphlets, and 7 manuscripts. Total 330,004 
volumes and 175,663 pamphlets. Recorded use 
in the reading-room was 29,773, books taken 
home 24,319, and sent to other towns 991. 
The Library Commission, in co-cperation 
with the Board of Education, has decided to 
ask a fee of 3 francs per term for student 
readers using the public library. This new 
rule went into effect in the summer of 1914. 


Lausanne. The report for 1914 of the Can- 
tonal and University Library of Lausanne, 
shows accessions by purchase of 854 books, 
127 pamphlets and one map. These purchases 
and the subscriptions for books and periodicals 
amounted during the year to a total sum of 
21,955 francs. Total accessions for the year 
were 1442 books, 8305 pamphlets, and 61 maps. 
400 volumes were lent for the use of vacation 
courses at the University; 423 packages, con- 
taining 649 books were sent to individual read- 
ers, and 35 packages of 54 volumes to other 
Swiss libraries. The library borrowed 50 
volumes from 8 Swiss libraries and three vol- 
umes from 3 foreign libraries during the year. 
51,052 persons frequented the library during 
1914, 7365 in the circulation department, 43,- 
687 in the reading-room. The month of Feb- 
ruary showed the largest record of use. M. 
Auguste Reymond, the newly appointed head 
librarian, took office Oct. 1. One librarian 
and two reading-room attendants have been 
called to serve in the French army. 


RUSSIA 
Warsaw. A dispatch to the New York Her- 
ald from Petrograd, reports that the magnifi- 
cent library of the University of Warsaw 
could not be removed in time to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Germans. 
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Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Library as an Educator 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

At Marinette, Wis., the experiment has been 
tried of having what are known as “opportu- 
nity talks” given at the public library for the 
benefit of boys who will soon be leaving 
school. These talks have dealt with the various 
industries of Marinette and were given by 
men connected with these industries. As a 
result, “the boys will have some idea of the 
industries of their city,” says the librarian, “the 
opportunities they give, and the qualifications 
necessary to ‘get a job.’ The interest these 
prominent men have taken in the boys has not 
passed unobserved, nor has it been unappreci- 
ated. The average attendance has been over 
70. The interest and attention have been 
splendid, the boys always being eager to know 
‘who is going to talk next Wednesday night.’ 

“Aside from the help to the boys, the talks 
have been a great thing for the library. Some 
of the speakers had never been in the library 
before and had no idea what it meant to young 
people. It is a good thing for a library to 
have some of the important men of the city 
take a part in ‘running it.’” 


Library Development and Co-operation 
BrANCHES IN BUSINESS HOUSES 


Libraries in business. Pearl I. Field. Wis. 
Lib. Bull., Je., 1915. p. 183-186. 

In every city are many thousands who live 
too far from the library or have too little time 
to enjoy its privileges, and for them the libra- 
ries are establishing branches in business 
houses. Business men are coming to see that 
these libraries have a practical value for their 
employes, and in Chicago there are now 23 
houses, employing at least 50,000 people, where 
these branches have been established. 

The Chicago Public Library supplies the 
books for these stations and the firm provides 
adequate quarters and furniture, and employs 
the librarian, who is very carefully chosen. 
The libraries form an adjunct to the educa- 
tional and efficiency departments, and if the 
house maintains a school for its errand boys 
or classes for its sales-people, the library is 
ready to serve as laboratory and clearing- 
house. Some of the houses issue good book 
bulletins ; they have established house messen- 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


ger service, have provided files of periodicals, 
and in all cases give guarantee for the return 
of all books to the library. 


PARCEL POST BOOK DELIVERY 


The stations department of the St. Louis 
Public Library has been in charge of library 
distribution through the parcel post the past 
year. “This agency has not been used in as 
great a measure as was anticipated,” says the 
librarian in his last report, “probably owing 
to the fact that to send and return a book 
by parcel post costs at least 12 cents, while 
free delivery can be had to one of the seventy 
public stations and six branch libraries, so 
located that the great majority of our users 
live within walking distance of some one of 
them. Another reason is probably that an 
advance deposit is required of the borrower to 
cover postage. The total number of persons 
now making such deposits is 83, of whom 28 
reside in the city, 5 in its suburbs, 17 in towns 
in Missouri, 10 in Illinois, 1 in South Carolina, 
1 in North Carolina, 1 in Arkansas, and 1 in 
Texas. During the vacation months many St. 
Louisans have their library books sent by par- 
cel post to their summer homes in the north- 
ern states. Naturally, books sent by parcel 
post are usually on serious subjects—only 20 
per cent fiction.” 


TRAVELING LIBRARIFS IN DENMARK 


Bogsamlingsbladet publishes in its June-July 
number the report of the State Library in 
Aarhus concerning its newly instituted travel- 
ing library system. The Aarhus library is the 
central library for all Denmark outside of the 
capital city of Copenhagen. The traveling li- 
braries, made possible by an initial appropria- 
tion of 2000 crowns in 1913-14, were started 
on their wandering in October, 1914. The re- 
port covers the period from Oct. 1, 1914 to 
May 15, 1915. 

One hundred and forty-seven libraries, con- 
taining in all 2929 volumes were sent to 94 
public libraries ; 51 of these took one traveling 
library each, 36 took 2 sets, 4 took 3 sets, and 
3 took 4 sets. Thirty-five packages arranged 
according to the set form of the catalog “28 
traveling libraries” were taken in their entire- 
ty; 95 others arranged according to demand, 
and 17 packages were made up from the State 
Catalog by special request. Works of history 
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and economics, geography and travel were in 
greatest demand. 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


S1GNs 

As a first step toward increasing the in- 
fluence of the community libraries through- 
out California, a plan was indorsed wunan- 
imously by the State Library Association at 
its meeting in Berkeley last June, when the 
association announced its purpose to place 
signs over every public library in 26 counties 
of the state. 

The signs will bear the simple words 
“Books for everybody.” They will be hung 
out over every small, growing library in 
California. Eight hundred of them have been 
ordered already. 


CriRCULAR LETTER PUBLICITY 


Last spring this letter was sent out by 
Miss Underhill, the librarian in charge of 
the Utica Public Library, to manufacturers, 
superintendents and business and profes- 
sional men throughout the city, calling their 
attention to the new industrial room at the 
library and inviting further suggestions re- 
garding it. 

Utica Public Library, 
April 5, 1915. 

On behalf of the board of trustees we wish to 
announce to P the opening of an industrial room 
in the Utica Public Library, and to invite you to visit 
this new department. We want you to see the room 
and its resources in order that we may ask your sug- 
gestions as to some of the problems of the work, and 
also that you may extend the invitation to your em- 
ployes as their needs afford opportunity. This indus- 
trial reom is the outgrowth of the special effort which 
was begun on Labor Day, September, 1914, to brin 
the Public Library more closely in touch with loca 
business and industry. 

We are havi ng osters printed announcing the in- 
dustrial room. ill it be possible for you to see that 
one or more of Will are posted on the bulletin board 
of the factory or office in which you are interested, or 
in any public place where it will catch the eye of 
business and working men? 

We would ages your courtesy in ao the 
Utica Public Library on your mailing list for hou 
publications for our collection of trade catalogs. 

The Public Library will be grateful for a visit 
from you, and will welcome your suggestions for new 
books, also your opinions as to the recent books, or- 
dered on approval and awaiting the judgment of 
specialists. 

Miss Mendenhall is in charge of this department, 
and we will both be glad to see you here. ery truly 
yours, 

Carotine M, Librarian. 


The posters referred to in the letter are 
very attractive and have been placed in local 
hotels, the Y. M. C. A. and in offices and 
factories throughout the city. About 15,000 
persons, or 20 per cent. of the population 
of Utica, are employed in mills, factories and 
foundries. Adding to this number the em- 
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ployes of the electric light, gas, telephone and 
street railway companies, and of the depart- 
ment stores, and including individual plumb- 
ers, paperhangers, mechanics, etc., it is safe 
to assume that more than 75 per cent. of 
the taxpayers of Utica belong to the indus- 
trial class and will be directly helped by 
this new industrial room, Already there 
have been a number of occasions on which 
it has proved itself invaluable to its patrons. 
For example, one afternoon a mechanic came 
to the library very much worried. He 
stated that he had made a mistake in a struc- 
tural job because of which he and the eight 
men whom he employed had been thrown 
out of employment. He knew he had made 
a mathematical mistake but what it was he 
could not fathom. After a while library 
books were found that exactly touched the 
problem, the man worked all night on it and 
by morning he had found a perfect solution 
for his problem. He went back and con- 
vinced the superintendent and took his eight 
men back on the job. That means pretty 
practical help. 


Ciuss, WorkK WITH 

The Divoll branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library has begun a card list of clubs, active 
and disbanded. The cards give full informa- 
tion concerning the clubs, and contain a list of 
the members on the reverse side. This last 
was found necessary to prevent old clubs, 
whose members had been excluded from the 
Library for various reasons, from reorganizing 
under a new name. The cards are arranged 
under guides for each day of the week. 

In April the St. Louis Public Library under- 
took the task of supplying civic organizations 
with speakers on designated topics. A list of 
persons who are willing to give their services 
in this way, similar to that heretofore prepared 
by the Civic League, will be printed twice a 
year in the Bulletin, and these persons will be 
notified by the library whenever it is informed 
that they are needed as speakers. In this 
connection the Civic League has turned over 
to the library its collection of lantern slides, 
more than 1000 in number, for use with talks 
on civic subjects. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 

A novel idea to popularize and advertise 
a library—Young People’s Week—has been 
recently originated and successfully carried 
out by the Leominster (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary. The Boys’ Brigade of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, the Boy Scouts and 
Camp-Fire Girls of the Unitarian Church, 
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and the Knights of King Arthur of the Bap- 
tist Church took turns as hosts, exemplify- 
ing the character of the work they are un- 
dertaking, and the public were invited by 
a notice printed in the church calendars as 
well as in the papers. There were exhibi- 
tions pertaining to each organization and 
books relating to each. For several weeks 
the Leominster librarian gave informal talks 
to the pupils of the high school on the use 
of the library and a prize of $3 and one of 
$2 was offered by the trustees for the best 
essay on how to use the library. The essay 
was limited to 1200 words and the prizes 
were awarded at graduation. 


Co-operation 


Co-OPERATION WITH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Combination 6f school and public libraries. 
Julia C. Stockett. Wis. Lib. Bull., Je., 1015. 
p. 187-188. 

A discussion of the practice recently sprung 
up of combining school and public libraries in 
many of the smaller cities of Wisconsin. The 
plan has worked advantageously in most cases. 
The school books are usually regarded as a 
loan to the public library, which is able to give 
them better and more systematic care than was 
possible in the school. 

It is found that greater accessibility leads to 
an increased use of the books combined with a 
marked saving in administrative expenses, Un- 
necessary duplication of titles is avoided, and 
the town’s money is not spent on two lines for 
the same object. The “library habit” is much 
more likely to be formed if the child, school 
and library are associated. 

The lines of division of the school collection 
vary with the town. Some schools keep all 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, etc.; others keep only 
books for high school reference; another gave 
its bound periodicals; and in Hartford the two 
libraries are combined in a specially designed 
room in the new high school building. 


Co-OPERATION WITH SCHOOLS 

The relation of the library to the teaching 
of English. W. Dawson Johnston. Eng. Jour- 
nal, Ja., 1915. p. 21-27. 

There seems to exist still, as one of the 
anomalies of modern culture, a feeling that 
every library is an end in itself, especially if 
its collection and circulation are large. Libra- 
ries are not related organically to either edu- 
cational, industrial, or civic institutions, and it 
is important that they should secure the co- 
operation not only of other librarians, but espe- 
cially of officers of other institutions and 
societies using books. 
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There should be more library committees in 
educational institutions to furnish the advice 
and assistance of experts to assist in book 
selection. Teachers of literature should be 
ready to select the best in current literature 
for the libraries and review it in the papers, 
if the present commercial control of our read- 
ing is to be abolished, 

The school library problem has been in- 
creased by the introduction of modern meth- 
ods of study requiring many copies of a given 
book for collateral reading, which in most 
cases has not been met with a suitable increase 
in appropriation. Next in importance to this 
question is that of examinations, with its 
crowds of eleventh-hour readers. 

It is possible to do much to encourage sup- 
plementary reading at home, in literary 
societies, and in other ways. More credit 
in the future will probably be given 
for home reading. Home libraries should also 
be encouraged, as well as society libraries and 
book or magazine clubs. No books or maga- 
zines mean as much to a student as those he 
has purchased or assisted in purchasing and 
has discussed with his associates. 

The organization of a school library should 
be as good as, if not better than, that of the 
public library. A school librarian has oppor- 
tunity to bring the school into very close rela- 
tion with the public library by borrowing nec- 
essary books and arranging for their use by 
classes and clubs, and also by procuring illus- 
trated editions and pictures, lantern slides, 
phonograph records, etc., for class use. But 
most important of all are the duties as in- 
structor, for on the training in the use of 
reference books received in the school library 
depends much of the pupil’s interest and abil- 
ity to use the public library in after life. 


Co-OPERATION FROM A TEACHER 

“Co-operation between the schools and libra- 
ries” has become almost a slogan for the Mas- 
sachusetts Free Library Commission. In a 
village, four miles from a railroad, a retired 
school teacher found time from the absorbing 
care of her hens and chickens, to secure some 
books for the three district schools in the town- 
ship. Each is separated by three miles of 
waste land and reached by a wood hauler’s 
road. Twenty-five dollars from her scant 
savings purchased a radiopticon and some 
postcards for its use. During the winter she 
gave three lectures in each school-horse, made 
ice cream and cake and sold it, paid for the 
radiopticon and bought a collection of books. 
The latter she rotated from school to school, 
enlisting the service of the grocery man. As 
“all the children have read these books” the 
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Free Public Library Commission has presented 
to the town library books for the specific use 
of the schools. 


Government and Service 
Staff 


STAFF MEETINGS 

The 1914-15 report of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library describes in some detail the inter- 
esting meetings held for the benefit of the 
staff. Two general meetings of the staff 
were held. The first on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
24, took place on the upper floor of the Cen- 
tral Library. The special feature was an 
exhibit of methods and devices in use in the 
different departments of the library. This 
proved to be so interesting that it was con- 
tinued in the pamphlet room for a week after 
the meeting. Entertainment took the form of 
an old-fashioned fair, with acrobatic perform- 
ances, fortune-telling, a costume exhibit, a 
“zoo,” and refreshment booths. 

The second meeting, on March 24, was de- 
voted to a lantern exhibition of some of the 
slides recently acquired by the library. Those 
chosen were reproductions of the work of 
American illustrators. The display was ac- 
companied with comment by various members 
of the staff. This was followed by several 
reels of moving pictures, with an informal talk 
by the librarian on the development of the 
photoplay, and refreshments were then served. 

The usual weekly meetings of department 
heads and branch librarians were held. Among 
the matters referred to committees of the staff 
at these meetings, and decided by the librarian 
after report and discussion, were: the arrange- 
ments for visitors’ nights; book-reviews at 
staff meetings; the compilation of certain 
indexes; improvement in the present system 
of locating unbound magazines, and the revi- 
sion of the rules for handling and recording 
exchanges. Beginning with January 7, short 
meetings for the review and discussion of 
current books were held on the first Tues- 
day of each month, just before the meeting of 
the department heads. Such members of the 
staff as are willing to take part are admitted, 
and invitations were sent to outsiders likely 
to be interested. 


Rules for Readers 
Special Privileges 
SPECIAL CARDS 
The special card formerly issued in emer- 
gencies by the St. Louis Public Library, to 


readers who had forgotten their reader’s 
cards, has been abolished. The system caused 
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confusion in keeping records and encouraged 
readers to disuse their own cards. Books are 
now charged directly to the reader's name and 
address, whenever the case is an urgent one. 
The arrangement has proved very satisfactory. 


Administration 


General. Executive 
Treatment of Special Material 

COLLECTING LOCAL HISTORY MATERIAL 

When the library at Waterloo, Ind., heard 
that the literary club which meets at the li- 
brary was telling stories of old pioneer days, 
gleaned from the older residents, it furnished 
a substantial leather-bound blank book and 
asked that the stories be recorded. This was 
the starting point for an extensive plan carried 
out by the library for obtaining pioneer his- 
tory from the whole township. These ac- 
counts, as far as possible, are written by the 
persons concerned. 

Shelf 

Book LABELS 

Some unique labels have been pasted in the 
children’s books in the Chicopee ( Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library, such as the following :— 

I am going to many, many houses, 

And I want the best of care, 

So don’t hurt me, throw me, bend me, 


Always treat me fair and square. 


Fingers print, pencils mark 
Pens like ink, but books do not. 


Pencil mark and finger print _ 
Hurt these pages, don’t you think? 


If you open me too wide ; 
You will break my back and hurt my side. 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 

Business libraries. W. Dawson Johnston. 
The Credit World, Ap., 1915. p. 26-27. 

A short article mentioning some of the best- 
known private libraries belonging to business 
firms as well as public libraries maintaining 
business branches, as the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Public Library of Newark. Some of the 
business methods of administration used in the 
modern library are enumerated, and a short list 
of references on business libraries is given. 


General Libraries 
For Special Classes 


Necroes, WorK WITH 

The advantages of colored branch libraries. 
Rachel D. Harris. Southern Workman, Jl. 
1915. p. 385-391. 
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An account of the work with colored people 
in Louisville, Ky. The first branch was opened 
in 1905 in rented quarters, and three years 
later the branch was moved into its new Car- 
negie building. From the first the branch had 
the heartiest support of the main library, its 
trustees and staff, who vied with each other 
in helping the colored assistants to make their 
branch a success. 

Special efforts had to be made to interest the 
colored people in the library, for they are not 
naturally readers. Story-hours for the little 
children, library clubs for boys and girls, an- 
other for the study of French, and the Doug- 
lass Debating Club, all helped to interest the 
younger generation. They served also to popu- 
larize the library, and the building is now the 
great social center for the colored people of 
the district. 

A second branch for colored people was 
opened in January, 1914, and has met with the 
same welcome. When the first branch was 
opened some of the colored people opposed it. 
They are now unanimously in its favor, and 
the entire administration, carried on by mem- 
bers of the colored race, has been most satis- 
factory and successful. 


The Douglass Debating Club was organized 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1909, by Thomas 
F. Blue, librarian in charge of the two colored 
branches of the Louisville Public Library, and 
is composed of colored high school boys. The 
purpose of the club is to acquaint its mem- 
bers with parliamentary usages, to keep be- 
fore them the great current questions, and to 
train them to speak in public. The club meets 
weekly, and a prepared program is rendered. 
Occasionally a public debate is given, and a 
prize contest is held annually. The club 
meets at the Western Colored branch under 
the direction of the librarian, and has just is- 
sued its first “Annual,” containing pictures of 
the officers and prize winners and program 
of the seventh annual public debate. 


ForeicNers, WorK WITH 


During the past winter Mr. Alberto Peco- 
rini of New York gave a series of Italian lec- 
tures in various public libraries of Massachu- 
setts, under the direction of the State Library 
Commission, to which the alien Italian resi- 
dents of the several communities visited by 
Mr. Pecorini were invited to attend. In his 
lectures Mr. Pecorini dwelt at considerable 
length on the opportunities this country offers 
to the Italian immigrant along educational as 
well as industrial lines and encouraged his 
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countrymen in the frequent use of the public 
libraries of the state. The introduction of 
these lectures was an experiment, but the re- 
sults have proved so satisfactory that the 
plan will probably be extended to include 
aliens of other nationalities. The lectures 
will be resumed in the fall, as they have the 
endorsement of the immigration authorities 
and the increasing number of library cards 
taken out by foreigners is evidence of their 
success. 

The commission will give assistance in the 
matter of books to the value of $25 to any 
town of under $1,000,000 valuation. The 
commission also endeavors to stimulate interest 
among the trustees and in the community. It 
also does a wonderful work for foreigners. 
it has traveling libraries of foreign books 
which it will send to libraries that need them. 
It has 60 traveling libraries in eight different 
languages. Some libraries it finds have 
neither funds nor time to reach out to help the 
foreigner, but the commission finds the for- 
eigner is most worthy of and eager for these 
books. A traveling library may be kept six 
or eight months, but the time varies according 
to conditions. 


READING ROOM FOR WORKINGMEN 


A workingman’s reading room. Julia C. 
Stockett. Wis. Lib. Bull., J\., 1915. p. 220-222. 

In this article Miss Stockett describes the 
library work now being done in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. Calgary is a winter rendez- 
vous for all sorts and conditions of men out of 
a job for the nonce. The library has opened 
a reading room where these men are made 
welcome and are fed with literature of a sort 
they find acceptable. One of the library board, 
who was himself a working man, devised the 
plan. The Rex theater was the chosen place, 
on a site bought for a new postoffice. The 
electric company gave the light free, the city 
gave water and a small appropriation; citizens 
contributed books and old magazines; the 
parks department gave the benches, and the 
library sent over some old tables. Checkers 
and chess were installed and free stationery. 
Thousands of letters were written there during 
the three months the place was open. 

There were from 150 to 250 men in the read- 
ing room at all hours of the day. A few even- 
ings of entertainment were planned for, and 
some employment was secured. Many of the 
men were the homeless sort, who had literally 
nowhere to spend their days, since the chari- 
ties only provided beds and meals. It is hoped 
that the success of this experiment will make 
the establishment of the room permanent from 
December to April each year. 
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Children 


DIME NOVELS 

Blowing out the boy’s brains. Franklin 
K. Mathiews. Pa. Lib. Notes, Ap., 1915. p. 
140-145. 

Recent surveys show that reading claims 
a large percentage of children’s time, but as 
many books are obtained from the “under- 
ground” libraries as from the carefully reg- 
ulated public institutions. However, through 
the influence of library and school and the 
competition of the movies the nickel and dime 
novel has been hard hit. Recent figures show 
that the circulation of the leading nickel 
novel has dropped from 200,000 to 50,000 a 
week, but the authors of this class of read- 
ing are now producing the 25 and 50-cent 
novel that meets the demand of the parent 
who judges a book by its price. These books, 
by destroying the power of the boy’s imag- 
ination, kill his initiative and resourcefulness 
and do him incalculable harm. With proper 
supervision it is comparatively easy to win 
a child away from these sensational books. 
The average bookseller is not disposed to 
promote the sale of pernicious or wicked 
books, and the chief reason why these trashy 
books are circulated is because the trade de- 
mands something cheap. With the 50-cent 
reprints of many of the best juveniles it is 
hoped to combat and remove this danger by 
supplying good books at moderate prices. 


Reading and Aids 


Aids to Readers 


ENCOURAGING GOOD READING 

The 1914 report of the Waltham (Mass.) 
Public Library describes many methods used 
for increasing the use of books. Among 
others a “Waltham out-of-doors” collection, 
begun in November, was successful in in- 
creasing the use of nature books. A list of all 
the special phenomena to be seen in nature 
during the current month was posted on the 
bulletin board, and directly beneath the list 
was a collection of books giving information 
on each subject mentioned on the bulletin 
board. Astronomy was especially popular. 


NEW BOOKS ON OPEN SHELF 

“A new system has been employed in this 
room which has been most satisfactory to 
patrons,” says a paragraph on the open-shelf 
room in the report of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. “All new books, except those of a 
heavy or technical nature, have been taken 
directly from the catalog room to the open 
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shelf. New books are thus immediately adver- 
tised without necessity of catalogs or finding 
lists. This means that the shelves are fresh- 
ened almost daily with new material. There 
are always some special collections to interest 
readers, such as modern plays, cheerful books, 
books for special days or subjects of local 
significance. A_ collection of intermediate 
books also has been shelved there as a help to 
the boy or girl who feels too advanced to go 
to the children’s room, but who feels lost 
among the adult collection.” 


CURRENT LECTURE LIST 

A card list of coming events such as lectures, 
exhibitions, and concerts was begun by the 
St. Louis Public Library in February and is 
kept on the loan-desk in the main delivery 
hall. The cards are displayed on one of the 
new “visible” devices so that the first lines 
of all can be seen at once. By drawing for- 
ward the card just below, the remainder of the 
entry becomes legible. Each entry includes 
the date, lecturer’s name, name of organiza- 
tion, if any, under whose auspices the event is 
held, place, and hour. Some of the entries are 
for events several months in advance, a card 
being prepared and inserted in its chronological 
place as soon as notice of the event is re- 
ceived at the library. The entries for the cur- 
rent month—from the 1oth of one month to 
the oth of the next, inclusive, have been print- 
ed in the Bulletin, beginning with the April 
number, with the addition of such explanatory 
notes and book-references as would seem to 
be necessary or helpful. 


DoceNT SERVICE 

Library docent service. Benjamin Ives Gil- 
man. Mass. Lib. Club Bull., Mr., 1915.  p. 
17-21. 

The plan for library docent service pro- 
poses that public libraries assume as a duty 
the reading aloud of books and extracts from 
books to groups of hearers, patterning after 
the docent service established in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 1907, on the theory 
that books need interpretation as well as 
pictures. 

To the scheme four sources of limitation 
present themselves: (1) The books adapted 
for such reading are only part of those in 
the library. (2) The length of many books 
presents a difficulty, and in many cases the 
reading of extracts connected by abridgements 
of the parts passed over would be necessary. 
(3) The question of expense would arise. 
The reader might be given $1.50 or $2 per 
hour, and each listener asked to contribute a 
nickel at each reading, the library making up 
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any deficit. (4) The choice of readers would 
be all important, as a good voice, pleasant 
delivery, and intelligent appreciation of the 
work read, would be required. 

Readings might be held in a separate room 
in the library building were such a room 
available; or the library might offer to pro- 
vide readers for outside clubs; or the li- 
brary might compile a series of leaflets each 
relating to a particular literary work and 
giving comments and directions for abridge- 
ment, enabling individuals to carry on the 
work independently. 

Three good results might be expected. It 
would offer to the hearers exercise in the 
neglected art of hearing well. It would bring 
out the beauty of form in a literary produc- 
tion as silent reading cannot. And it would 
make plain to all the matter of the book. 


Labor Saving Appliances 


STAMPING BOOKS 


A motor stamp is being experimented with 
in the catalog room of the St. Louis Public 
Library. The device is adjusted above the 
book or card to be stamped, as if the power 
were to be applied by hand. Pressure of a 
button then makes an electric connection, which 
starts the motor, and the stamp is driven 
against the paper surface with a force of about 
ten pounds. The device is connected by wire 
with the nearest electric outlet, and the opera- 
tion is as quick as hand stamping and much 
more uniform, while there is no muscular 
fatigue on the part of the operator. The ma- 
chine is the invention of Mr. Herman Alweis, 
the library’s head carpenter. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 

The Musson Book Co., Canadian publish- 
ers, are planning to bind in three-quarter pig- 
skin for library use a small edition of Jeffery 
Farnol’s new novel, “Beltane the smith.” 


A check-list of annual reports and other cur- 
rent publications issued by or under the 
authority of the State of New Jersey has just 
been compiled by John P. Dullard, the state 
librarian. 


The very complete catalog of the Christie 
collection of Renaissance literature, bequeath- 
ed to the University of Manchester, England, 
may be obtained from Longmans, Green, & 
Co. in New York, who are the American 
agents for the book. 


A paper entitled “Blaine, Conkling and Gar- 
field: a reminiscence and a character study,” 
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read by Johnson Brigham, state librarian of 
Iowa, before the Prairie Club of Des Moines 
in April, has been printed in a 36-page pam- 
phlet for permanent preservation. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library has 
been made a distributing agency for all offi- 
cial publications of the Birmingham city gov- 
ernment. The library is seeking to enter into 
exchange relations with libraries in other cities 
of approximately 200,000 population, and will 
be glad to send out to other libraries on re- 
quest such publications as it has. 


The Russell Sage Foundation Library de- 
voted its June Bulletin to a selected bibli- 
ography relating to American foundations for 
social welfare. A brief statement is given of 
the resources and purpose of each, followed by 
a short list of references, and each section 
has been carefully checked and revised by 
officers of the several institutions. So far as 
known, this is the first time such a list has 
been compiled. 


Gaylord Bros., of Syracuse, N. Y., have pre- 
pared a pamphlet giving directions for a sim- 
ple card charging system for school, rural, or 
small public libraries, and enclosing samples 
of the supplies needed. The rules were pre- 
pared with the assistance and advice of Mr. 
William F. Yust, librarian of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Public Library, and have been ap- 
proved by the library commissions in a num- 
ber of states. 


“Christmas in legend and story” is the title 
of a collection of stories and poems from 
various sources, compiled by Elva S. Smith, 
cataloger of children’s books in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, and Alice I. Hazeltine, 
supervisor of children’s works in the Public 
Library of St. Louis. It is copiously illus- 
trated with reproductions from famous paint- 
ings, and is published by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 


A “Cumulative index to the session laws 
of Pennsylvania, 1915” has been compiled by 
J. Oscar Emrich, librarian of the Allegheny 
County Law Library of Pittsburgh, and is 
printed in a 38-page pamphlet. This cumu- 
lative index was first attempted for the year 
1911, and was continued for 1913 and the 
present session. It was published from time 
to time in the Pittsburgh Legal Journal, as 
bills were disposed of, and In classification fol- 
lows the arrangement used by Mr. Emrich in 
his library. 


The government of New Zealand, through 
its commissioner at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, Mr. E. Clifton, has very courteously 
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placed at the disposal of American libraries, 
without cost, a number of publications re- 
lating to New Zealand. Distribution has been 
undertaken by the University of California 
Library. Upon application the publications 
will be sent express collect, under a “charges 
guaranteed” label, which insures the same 
rate allowed on prepaid shipments. A list of 
the publications is printed in the department 
“Books offered” in the advertising pages. 

The Danish Library Guide, compiled by 
Svend Dahl, published by Lybecker in Copen- 
hagen, 1915, under the auspices of the Library 
Association, gives a list of 225 libraries in 
Copenhagen and its immediate district, and 
160 libraries in the provinces. This last item 
does not include 700 small popular libraries, 
which are members of the Association of 
Danish Public Libraries. Each city of any 
size has an average of two libraries. Eight 
commercial towns have no public library. The 
book includes lists of important private li- 
braries as well as school and church libra- 
ries, and official collections. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Boy scouts 


Bridgeport Public Library, Books for Boy Scouts. 
3 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Smith, E. M. ba investigation of mind in ani- 
mals. Putnam. . bibl, 90 c. n. 
Barnave, ANTOINE Joseru Marie 
Bradby, E. D. The life of Barnave. 2 v. New 
York; Oxford Univ. Press. 7 p. bibl. $5.75 n, 
Bro.ocy 
Douthitt, Herman. Studies on the cestode family, 
Geeosanees. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 4 p. 
bibl, 80 c. 


Brrps 
Carnegie Institution. Dept. of Marine Biology. 
Papers the ept. of Marine Biology. 


v. 6. Homing and related activities of birds; by 
J. B. Watson and K. S. Lashley; The acquisition of 
skill in archery; by K. S. Lashley. Washington, 
D. : The bibls. $1.50. (Publica- 
ticns.) 
CHILD TRAINING 
Parents’ guide; a manual of child nature and nur- 
ture; prepared by the Editorial Board of the Uni- 
versity Society with the assistance of many others. 
2 v. New York: Univ. Soc., 44 E. 23d St. 3 p. 
bibl. $7.50. 
Hsu, Mongton Chih. Railway problems in China. 
Longmans. ibls. $1.50. (Columbia Univ. studies 
in history, economics, and public law.) 
Concrete 
Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia. Lessons and general out- 
line, with suggested exercises for a manual training 
course in concrete . . . Philadelphia: The assn. 
bibls. 
DomEsSTIC ECONOMY 
Texas Home Economics Association. Domestic 
economy in the schools; syllabus of domestic econ- 
omy for elementary and secondary schools of Texas. 
Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Tex. 6p. bibl. (Bull.) 
Drama 
Clark, Barrett Harper, The British and Ameri- 


can drama of to-day; outlines for their study; sug- 
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estions, questions, biographies, and bibliographies 
or use in connection with the study of the more 
important plays. Holt, to p. bibl. $1.60 n. 
Evrorean War 
Lange, F, W. T., and Berry, W. T. Books on the 
Great War; an annotated bibliography of literature 
issued during the European conflict. Preface by 
R. A. Peddie. Vol. 1, Grafton & Co. 51 p., with 
author index, as. 6d. n. 
Forp, Joun 
Ford, John. ’Tis pity she’s a whore; and The 
broken heart; edited by S. P. Sherman. Heath. 7 
p. bibl. 60 c. n. (Belles-lettres series.) 
GENEALOGY 
Moody, Katharine Twining. Genealogical mate- 
rial in the St. Louis Public Library. (In St. Louis 
P. L. Mo. Bull., Ag., 1918, p. 225-253.) 
Georcta—H story 
Thompson, C. Mildred. Reconstruction in Geor- 
gia, economic, social, political, 1865-1872. Long- 
mans. 17 p. bibl. $3 n. (Columbia Univ. studies 
in history, economics, and public law.) 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Oppenheim, L., ed. The collected papers of John 
Westlake on public international law. Putnam. 
9 p. bibl. $5.50 n. 
Nevapa—GEoLocy 
Buwalda, John Peter. Tertiary mammal beds of 
Stewart and Ione valleys in west-central Nevada. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal., 1914. bibls. 30 c. 
(Bull. of Dent. of Geology.) 
Srperia 
Czaplicka, M. A. Aboriginal Siberia, a study in 
social anthropology; with a preface by R. R. Marett. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1914. 20 p. bibl. 
$3.50 n. 
Srpon1vus 
Dalton, O. M., trans. The letters of Sidonius. 
2 v. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 4 p. bibl. 
$1 ea. n. 
Siavery 
Slavery. St. Louis: W. W. Nisbet. 3 typewrit- 
ten p. List no. 99. 50 items.) 
SoctaAL SERVICE 
Davis, Philip, and Kroll, Grace. Street-land; its 
little people and big problems. Small, Maynard. 
13 Pp. $1.25 n. (Welfare series.) 
Soutn AMERICA 
Bacon, Corinne. South America; topical out- 
lines for twenty club meetings, with we 
Tentative ed. White Plains, 
Co. 11 p. bibl. 25 c. 
STENOGRAPHY 
Shorthand and typewriting; list of books on the 
study and practice of stenography. (In Chicago 
P. L. Book Buil., My., 1915. p. 78-80.) 
StTory-TELLING 
Forbush, William Byron. 
Jacobs. to p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Trull, George H., and Stowell, Jay S. The Sun- 
day-school teacher and the progres of Jesus. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press bls. 50 c. n. 
Texas 
Texas. St. Louis: W. W. Nisbet, 12 South Broad- 
way. 3 typewritten pages. (List no. 78. 45 items.) 
THEOLOGY 
A three-fold catalogue, comerana miscellaneous 
theological literature, with a large sub-section de- 
scribing the library of a Catholic priest; preceded 
by the third part of the churc history cata- 
7 ... London: Charles Higham & Son. 44 p. 
No. 537. 1443 items.) 
Unrrep States—Gro.ocy 
Leverett, Frank, end Taylor, Frank Bursley. 
The Pleistocene of Indiana and Michigan and the 
history of the Great Lakes. Washington, D. C.: 
Gov. Prtg. Off. 22 p. bibl. (Geological Survey 
monographs.) 
Unitep Strates—History 
Becker, Carl Lotus. Beginnings of the American 
people. Houghton Mifflin. bibls. $1.75 n. (River- 
side history of the United States.) 


Manual of stories. 
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Dodd, William Edward. Expansion and conflict. 
Houghton Mifflin. bibls. $1.75 n. (Riverside his- 
tory of the United States.) 

Johnson, Allen. Union and democracy. Hough- 
ton Miffin. bibls. $1.75 n (Riverside history of 
the United States.) 

Paxson, Frederic Logan. The new nation. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. bibls. $1.75 n. (Riverside history of 
the United States.) 


Communications 


A QUESTION OF CLIPS 


The Liprary yourNAL has received two let- 
ters inspired by Mr. Kaiser’s communication 
in the July number. It is a real pleasure to 
know that librarians—and The Librarian—have 
read the last page of that issue as carefully as 
the first, and tO have documentary evidence 
that they have given thoughtful consideration 
to the suggestion therein set forth. That they 
do not agree with Mr. Kaiset’s recommenda- 
tion matters nothing. The important thing is 
to know that the suggestions are read and 
discussed, for out of discussion in time may 
come much helpful criticism. 

If for every letter printed we continue to 
receive two letters in reply, we may not al- 
ways be able to print them in their entirety, 
but in the present instance, at least, we are 
glad to give the fullest publicity to the views 
of Mr. Spaulding and Mr. Pearson on the 
relative merits of the Gem and other paper 
clips. 


Editor, Library Journal: 

I have read with much interest the plea of 
Mr. John B. Kaiser in the July Lrprary jour- 
NAL for the use of Gem paper clips when en- 
closing stamps in letters. It was forcibly 
brought to my mind this morning on receiv- 
ing letters from four different libraries to 
each of which was attached a 2c. stamp by 
means of a Gem paper clip. 

The point of my letter is this: A Gem 
paper clip is longer than an ordinary postage 
stamp, which makes it exceedingly difficult 
to remove the clip without injuring the sur- 
face of the stamp, thereby rendering it unfit 
for further use. 

I venture to suggest that if librarians will 
use Ideal paper clips, which are somewhat 
smaller than an ordinary postage stamp, much 
time would be saved by those receiving letters 
in which stamps are enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest B. SPAULDING. 


New York Public Library, 
August 17, 1915. 
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Editor, Library Journal: 

Mr. Spaulding has shown me his com- 
munication about Gem clips, and I feel that I 
must ask you to print a few words in rebuttal. 
I have the utmost esteem for Mr. Spaulding’s 
taste in poetry, and in other minor literary 
matters, but I am mot convinced that he is a 
safe guide in those larger fields of efficiency 
and equipment, which are of such real impor- 
tance to the librarian. 

Along these lines, I prefer to follow Mr. 
Kaiser, whose admirable letter on Gem clips 


(et als) I cannot too enthusiastically endorse. 


Is Mr. Spaulding familiar with the Descrip- 
tive catalogue of the American library asso- 
ciation exhibit of labor saving devices and 
library equipment, held at the public library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 
May 25-29, 1914, Washington, D. C., 1914. 
(Cover-title: Labor-saving devices. A. L. A.) 
(1 p. Ll, 43 p., [1] 1. 22%em.) especially p. 34, 
12th line from the top of the page, and 20th 
line from the bottom?/ It is only by co-opera- 
tion along these lines that librarians can hope 
to achieve the educational ideal, and make the 
library the true university of the people. 

Moreover, as Mr. Spaulding thinks the or- 
dinary Gem clip too large, may I ask if he is 
familiar with the Junior Gem? If not, I will 
point out to him the comparative dimensions 
of the two clips: 


eee 34 mm. x 8 mm. 
23 mm. x § mm. 


Surely these figures speak for themselves. 
Very truly yours, 
Epmunp L. Pearson. 
New York, August 18, 1915. 
Library Calendar 


Sept. 15-17—Minnesota Library Association, 
Annual meeting, Hotel Keewaydin, Lake 
Minnetonka, 

Sept. 27-Oct. 2—Library week, New York 
Library Association. Squirrel Inn, Haines 
Falls, N. Y. 

Oct. 12-14. Iowa Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Colfax. 

Oct. 2e-22. Missouri Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Joplin. 

Oct. 21-23. Keystone State Library Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Butler, Pa. 

Nov. 8 Pennsylvania Library Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Nov. 10-11. Indiana Library Association. 
Annual meeting, Gary. 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
Distinctive Features—Main Stack 

Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,000 volumes. Forms structural element of 
building, carrying main third floor above and bracing walls. 

Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating deck slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 
direct classification, irrespective of size. 

Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. 30 private 
offices for professors are built into stack. 

Miscellaneous Rooms 

Snead Standard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 
feature. 

Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded, shelf adjusting ar- 
rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doors for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 

Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at Your Service 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 
Jersey City, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) Toronto, Ontario 
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7 HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings, 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


paeree® QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English'titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue,N. Y. City 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE — TWO — THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 
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“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 
Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
Quart Cans . . $1.00 looking like new. 
Flexible. 


Gallon Cans. . 3.00 Dries hard in a few minutes. 

5-Gallon Cans 14,25 Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 
Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 

Only one application is required. 

Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


Except on Pacific Coast 


Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 

U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and stickers. 

Sample free Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 


Prepaid anywhere Varnish. 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Library Binding Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
\ VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Beast Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago and Landon 271 Nimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ECONOMY SERVICE 


QUALITY 


NELBCO ws BINDINGS 


PRODUCED ONLY BY 


New England Library Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREE SAMPLES 


PRICE-LISTS 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 


BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Est blished 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free. 


Strand, W. &. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and AC. 
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BAHRENBURG & COMPANY 


401 LAFAYETTE STREET _ :: : $NEW YORK 


CARD BOARD PAPER 
CUT CARDS ENVELOPES 


Cover Paper in Various Colors Suitable for MAGAZINES and PAMPHLETS 
BOOK CARDS Ruled Index Cards for Cataloguing POSTER PAPER 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its eamearens cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


R U ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


f Librarians: 


There must be a reason that my Library Bindery has grown within 10 years to be 
the largest of its kind in the U.S. What is it? 

The popularity of my Library Binding is due to the fact that one satisfied Librarian 
tells another. 

Having over 30 years experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 

| supervise all my work, and have my Bindery always open for visitors. Pay us a 
visit. Give us a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton Street NEWARK, N. J. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. JOHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief‘ and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 

General Secretary, 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
THE WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 
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HE two supports of a magazine are 
its subscribers and its advertisers. 

It is the purpose of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL to pnnt in its pages only 
such advertisements as will warrant the con- 
fidence of its readers, and be of positive 
service in supplying their various wants. 
It would thus perform a sound function 
and serve both the librarian and the 
advertiser. 
In view of this purpose it bespeaks 

for its advertising pages the close attention 


of its readers. 
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on special topics. 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited pants 


“QUALITY FIRST”’ 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years’ experience for 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(All through the country) 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS OFFERED 

University of California we Berkeley, Cal. 
(Sent, express collect, to any library upon apph- 

cation.) 

Baeyertz, C. N. Guide to New Zealand, Welling- 
ton, 1912. 

Bell, George W. Mr. Oseba’s last discovery. Wel- 
lington, 1904. 

Cockayne, Leonard. New Zealand plants and their 
story. Wellington, 1910. 

Cockayne, Leonard. N:w Zealan¢ plants suitable for 
North American gardens. Wellington, 1914. 

Hamilton, G. D. rout-fishing and sport in Maori- 
land. Wellington, 1904 

Izett, James. Maori lore; the traditions of the Maori 
ecople, with the more important of their legends. 
Ne 1904. 

McNab, Robert, ed. Historical records of New Zea- 
land, v. 1-2. Wellington, 1908-1914. 

N. Z. Dept. of agriculture, industries and commerce. 
Bulletin 46 (new series). History of the bumble 
bee in New Zealand: its introduction and res:lts, 
by Isaac Hopkins. Wellington, 1914. 

N. Z. Geological survey. List of the minerals of 
New Zealand, by P. G. Morgan and J, A. Bartrum, 
Wellington, 1913. 

N. Z. Dept. of Agriculture, industries and commerce. 
eae ournal of agriculture, 21 Dec. 1914. v. 9, no 

Wellington, 1914. 
°2. Dept. of tourist and health resorts. Map of 
New Zealand, showing railway, steamer, and coach 
_ routes. Wellington, 191—? 

N. Z. Mines department. The New Zealand mining 
‘handbook. W ellington, 1906. 

N. Z. Registrar-general’s office. New Zealand of 
ficial yearbook, 1913-1914, v. 22-23. Wellington, 
1913-1914. 

Z. Registrar-general’s office. Results of a cen- 
sus of the Dominion of New Zealand, taken for 
the night of the 2nd of April, 1911. Wellington, 


1912. 

N. Z. Registrar-general’s office. Report on the re 
sults of a census of the Domtnion of New Zealand 
taken for the night of the and of April, rot. 
Wellington, 1913. 


™ RAND 


Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
card index system. 

Two hundred names visible at 
one glance. A touch—two hun- 


dred more names are seen. 


Just the thing for a Library. 
Used by National Shawmut 
Bk. Bell Telephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., etc. 


Catalog FREE. Ask for Cat. L. 


THE RAND oo. 
Holds 000,000 North Tonawanda, N.Y 


The Easy Way to Statistics 
Use Our 


RECORD SHEETS 


1. Additions and withdrawals. 
2. Classified summary of additions end 


withdrawals. 
3. Circulation record. 
4. Binding. 
5. Finances. 
6. Fines. 
7. Renting Collection. 


SUM ALL UP ON 


8. Annual statistics and monthly sum- 
mary of circulation 


Write for catalog 
Library Supplies Department 
Democrat Printing Company 


3 
; Write for Prices and Beok of Particulars 
4 
Madison, Wiscensin age 
a 
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SITUATIONS: WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, Experienced, First assistant in em 
town library, desires a change. Reference or loan 
department preferred. Particulars and references fur- 


nished. Address, ““Maddocks,” care Library Journal. The ad below is of 


WANTED position as librarian of small library or as 
assistant in large library by a young woman college 

graduate with library training. Full information and interest to librarians 
references given on request. Address Miss Eugenie 

Jackson, 211 Seventh Ave. W. (Y. W. C. A.), Nash- 


. 
ville, Tennessee. as it relates to library 
COLLEGE GRADUATE, B.L.S. degree. Nine years’ ; 
experience as branch librarian in public library, and equipment. 
: librarian and instructor of library methods in nor- 
b mal schools. Address “M. I.," Library Journal. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Ww. L. ‘McKinlay, 309 Park Ave., New York. 


LIBRARIANS: 

lf you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


Library Journal, vols. 27 to 29 bound in half morocco, = 
vols 30 to 36 Onbound. 
; Public Libraries, vols. 7 to 9, bound in red cloth, z 
vols, to to 19 unbound. 
Make offer 
ike 
ELSINORE INDEX CARDS az °§ 
The Kind That Good Libraries Use 
Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems a ra q 
and Ferms. Send for“ Encyclopedia of Filing or se § 
Forms" = 33 
ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
27-29 Beekman Street New York City 
= 
~ 
a 
~ 
= 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


following periodicals at $1.00 each. 
241 WEST 37th STREET 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


INFORMATION 


The binders have the title stamped in gold both on front cover 


and on back-bone. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


; maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 

: Department. Write for our special Bargain 

| Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street = New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


We can supply “Big Ben” Binders for filing the 


Temporary Binders for Sale 


and are large enough to embrace a complete volume. 


| 
= 
{ 
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INFORMATION 


Published Monthly and Quarterly 


A Digest of Current Events 


= 
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Librarians: 


Your attention is invited to the 
new magazine INFORMATION,” 
a digest of current events, which has a strong appeal 
for men of affairs who need to follow history in the 
making. 4 To those who are studying current events, 
the World War, political economy, equal suffrage, or 
any aspect of current human history in its manifold 
relations, ‘*‘ INFORMATION” is an invaluable help. 
It supplements your latest cyclopedia and almanac. 


Some Unsolicited Commendations 


“After giving it careful consideration, I deem it 
one of the best publications of its kind that has ever 
come to our attention.”—The Detroit Free Press. 


“INFORMATION is arranged alphabetically and 
comprises a review of everything of importance that 
has occurred anywhere in the world and which has 
been noted in newspapers. It comprises politics, travel 
and discovery, incidents and progress of the Europear 
war, commercial transactions, the doings of railways, 
Legislatures and Courts. It is a valuable quarterly 
and should be in every office, home, school and 
library.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“We are much pleased with the usefulness of 
INFORMATION so far.”"—Mriss Cora A. Quimpy, 
Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 


“The purpose of this magazine is to give to its 
readers in brief form complete and trustworthy in- 
formation on all current events We predict for 
INFORMATION a successful and useful career.”— 
The World-News, Roanoke, Va. 


TERMS 


Monthly, $3.00; Quarterly, $2.00; Together (Sixteen Issues) $4.00 
Per Annum 


= A Specimen Copy Sent on Request = 


“Your magazine impresses me as being of great 
value, and I sincerely hope you will continue it.”— 
J. M. Mixes, Editor. 


“I have looked over the copy of INFORMATION 
and am very much pleased with it I think it is 
full of information that any business man would enjoy 
having.”—E, Lester Jones, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


“Allow me to state that I believe your new venture 
fills a very real need.”—Editor, The LaCrosse Tybune. 


“I may say that having carefully examined the pub 
lication, I am certain that it will be of considerable 
use in the Reference Department of this Library.”— 
Mr. E. V. O. Scnorerieco, Provincial Library, Vic 
toria, B. C. 


“INFORMATION is by far the best thing of the 
kind published."—Miuss Litty M. E. Borresen Field 
Librarian, Pierre, S. D. 


R. R. BOWKER 


CO., Publishers 


241-245 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
‘Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 

GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 

°F. & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


*The rhe Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
Beck Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 


ve., 
Burgmeier Boo Binde North Ave., | 
Chicago, lll. Send particula 
“Chivers Co., 911-913 “Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, 
*w. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Olaf Book Bindery, 
*New England Library Bindery Co. ngfield, Mass. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, ih, 
H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. 
oseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
rge H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


rt Bookbind rin Mich. 

Old books rebound. 

Univeral Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 


ork. 
Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The Holden Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
G. Johnston & Pittsburgh 
Loose Binder Co., Mich, 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chi 
Sales Agency, 5s East St., 
ew Yor 


BOOKSELLERS SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Baer & Co., 6 Frankfurt a.M. Ger- 


"Bakers Great Bookshop. Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor C. ew York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzi 
setts & Noble, New ork (Educational Books). 
» Huntting Co., S ringheld, Mass. 
“Henry Malkan, New York. 
“A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
*T. E. Schulte, New York. 
*“has. Scribner's Sons, New Yorx. 
& Ce., London. 
SF. Stechert Co., Inc., New 
Stechert & "New York. 
“Jahan Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 

The General Fireproofing Co, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 

*The Photostat, Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ont Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
cClurg & Co., a1s-aat Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


I. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
USTERS. 
Howard Dustless-Duster Co., 200 
Mass. 


| 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
me ~ x Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co. Akoe,. Ohio. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., Safety Self-Filling. 
INDEX CARDS. 


*Bahrenburg & Co., 401 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 
Elsinore Paper Co., 29 Bee mee St., New York. 


*Gaylord Brothers, "Syr acuse, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke bo., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Librar ay Boston, New Y York and Chicago. 
cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Bros., Syracuse, N. 
gins & Co., 271 oth 
G. - & Co., Pittsbu 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491- 2 Broadway, New York. 
The Schapirograph Co., "228 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Yawman Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 
LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC 


Kalamazoo Loose Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Democrat Printin, dison, Wis. 
Feldmann System bone North North 
*Rand Visible Index, North 
Webster Loose-Leaf Filing Co., Inc., wg N. J. 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library ssenlation, Statistics or attendance. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


Hey, & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 
Oliver itson Co., 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Fischer & Bro., 7 Bible House, N. Y 
“William A. Pond. &’Co., 38 West Si. 
c Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., 

OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 
*Hammond Typewriter Co., 69th to zoth Sts, East 


ing Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 


dor Typewriter. Corresponde card and 
= billing ma ines, jo Vesey St., N. Y. Branches 
in cities. 


“*See advertisement elsewhere i: this number. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
461 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


hand and New, 


Noble and Noble, 31.33.35 Weet 15th St., N. ¥. City. Sooodnand and New, 


| | 
i 
i 
| 
| 
Boston, 
j 


As 
Sets in the 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. a 
Compe William J., Philadelphia, (Americana 


Caspar, cm Ce. 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Co., Bookbinders and_ Book- 

sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., ath and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Tpetsien Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, 

Gerhardt, C., & Co. A Hen Book Shop), 120 East 
soth h'St., New York. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

3 H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. L 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63d St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. "Retail, 215-221 Wabach Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio ‘St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Church St., N. 
Remainders, oid New and Rare Book ks, 
scription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Mover. John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philad Pa. 
(Americana, History, Science, ) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., > tote 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. ¥. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, 

utnam’s Sons, i 
New York; 24 St. Strand, Le 

ts, 2 West 4st ew 

24 Bedford St., Strand, : 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., ages N. Y. 

Co., _ 1320 
English Lit. Mes., Patty Printing.) 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 231 sth Phila. Pe. 

Srechert, F. & Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 
ew 

Stechert, GE, & Co. t-15ss West asth N 


Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 


York. (American and English Remaladers ers.) 
Waramak ohn, Philadelphia York. 
“N ow Remainders and Rare — 


Baker's Great Bockshep, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


(Theological, Classical 
Blake, W. 4, City, Mexico. (All books 


printed exico or about Mexico.) 


Bonnier, A., 
Bouse, 561 Third Ave., New 
am, 3 i Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ, 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Cedric Portway, Bath, England. 
Dulau & Co., Ltd. 
au Sono Se. London, W. (Natural 


Sgn High Marylebone, Londen, 


Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Posdipande, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 


Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Karistr Berlin, N. 
rmany. Natura History; 


ustria. Prints, Autographs.) 
Unter d Lind Berlin. 
Care’ Bool Books Science.) 
Grant, John, 31 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 


oun, Office and Book 
ws I ‘cone Road Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family edigrees, Ameri. 


cana, Researches 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Che.les, & arringdon St., London, 

Lemeke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


Liveirie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 


Bros., 
graphs. 


on request. 
Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


ki, Leo. - Palle and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Italy.” (Americana, 
every artistical 
Fy Grafton St., New Bond St., 


G.. 9 uais, Paris, 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hild 

(American ke 

“Incunabies, Rare Books, Prints.) 
bachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is 


Great Russell St. Ww. Cc. 
London, W. C. 
asth St., New 
Great Russell St., Londen, 
les, 39 Grea 


W. C. (Americana a 
Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


su 
Salby, Geo 
Schoningh, "Berd 
Sotheran, ‘Henry & Co., 140 Stran 
Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-15 4 

York; also Leipzig, London, 
Stevens, Son & Sti 


y 
15 
BEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point. Ad 
tw of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. a Pe 
DOMESTIC. 
Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Be 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. ce 4 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth tr. Ig 
Ave, New York Ww 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., abash Ave., Chicago. 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of a ber 
je, magazine sets than all other combined.) 
Brentano's, and Importers of 
Foreign Books, th Ave. and 27th St., New i ES 
aq 
an 
h. 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
J Hudson Book Co., 25 W. aad St., New York City. + lee oe 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfiela, Masa. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
; Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. Da Oe 
4 
= orch Press Soy Cedar s, lowa. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY 


BARGAINS 


Modern Eloquence. Edited by T. B. Reed, Edition de Luxe, 10 vols., 4 leather..$10.00 | 
Stoddard’s Lectures. 14 vols., lev., as 23.50 
Abbott (Jacob). Makers of History, 32 vols., cloth, ramo. ............ spenadad -. 650 


Burke (Edmund). Complete Works. 12 vols., cloth, Boston, 1869. ................ 6.00 
(Johang Wolfgang von) Complete Works. Gottinge Edition. 10 vols., 4% 
Library of Original Sources. Editor’s edition, 10 vols., cloth, as new ............. 15,00 
Austen (Jane) Works. Nottingham Society Edition de Luxe, 6 vols., % leather... .. 6.00 
Tappan (Eva March). Children’s Hour. 10 vols., cloth. .............c.csceeeeee 17.50 


Library of Historic Characters and Famous Events. [Illustrated with Photo- 
gravures from Paintings by Famous Artists. 12 vols., buckram, Boston, 1904. 8.00 


‘age (Thos. Nelson). Novels, Stories, and Plantation Edition, 


(Chea) Complete Works. Cruikshank Edition te 20 vols. % lea. 


Giuzot (M.). Popular History of France from the Earliest Times. With 340 illus- 
trations, 6 vols., library duck, leather labels. ................0eecceeeeees 7.50 


New Nature Library. Published by Doubleday, Page. 16-vols. in 8, cloth, as new. .18.00 

Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature. 30 vols., cloth as new .......... 17.50 

Browning (Robt.) Complete Works. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 


Encyclopedia Americana. Latest Edition. Full limp morocco, India paper, 20 vols., 


Mitchell (S. Weir). Novels. 10 vols., cloth, London, 1got. .............. anaveneve 5.00 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


42 Broadway and 55 New Street | 


| 
| 
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